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Papers on Methods of Teaching. 





ON ORAL LESSONS.—NO. 1 


By Tuomas F. HARRISON, First Assistant Superintendent 
of Grammar Schools, New York City. 


The brief series of papers on methods of teaching of 


which the present one is the first, will be founded upon and} 


have special reference to the Course of Study prescribed by 
the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the 
Primary and Grammar Schools of this city. 

“Object lessons” are prescribed for all the primary 
classes excepting the highest grade, and “ oral lessons ”’ for 
the first primary grade and all of the grammar grades. 48 
descriptive terms both of these names are defective. They 
lack the definiteness which attaches to the terms geography, 
spelling, etc. The course of study as prescribed is synoptical 
in form and the terms embraced in it are necessarily as brief 
as possible. All brief terms that have yet been devised for 
naming this important department of elementary instruc- 
tion are open to the same general objection ; and for a more 
precise statement of the nature of the requirement the 
Board evidently relies upon the the extended exposition of 
details given in the authorized Teachers’ Manual. It may 
interest many of the teachers of primary and grammar 
schools of the city to know that the Board through its Cow- 
mittee on Coursepf Study, has ordered a careful revision of 
the manual in order that it may be in every way adapted to 
the revised course of study. Considerable progress has al- 
ready been made in the draft of the revision, and it will 
probably be submitted to the committee for approval betore 
the summer vacation. In order to give these papers proper 
definiteness and therefore usefulness, it will be necessary to 
incorporate in them parts of certain paragraphs in the pre- 
sent manual. 

The consideration of “ object Jessons ” otherwise than in- 
cidentally is not the purpose of this paper. Its specific pur- 
pose isto furnish a series of general suggestions on the 
“oral lessons’’ prescribed by the course. These general 
suggestions will be found equally applicable to every grade 


from the highest primary to the highest grammar grade in- 
clusive. 
The term “ oral lessons” as used in the course of study 


preceding primary grades given under the name of object | may be readily incorporated. 

lessons, are by no means identical in matter, plan, and, It should also be remembered that the effurt to “ develope 
treatment with the oral lessons, but are a necessary pre-| the perceptive powers’’ of children has its limit, especially- 
paration or basis forthem. Inthe former, when properly | when applied to large classes. In teaching alittle group 
conducted, the pupils have been taught to observe the re- | of four or five, comparatively little difficulty should be found 
semblances and differences of objects, their form, magnitude, | by the skillful teacher. But when the yore a in num- 
color, and other obvious qualities and properties. In the | ber from torty to sixty in the grammar school and to seven- 
oral Jessons, the mental habits thus begun and the knowl- | ty-five in the primary, and when at the same time owing to 
edge thus gained are to be applied and strengthened in| the pressure of the other and more directly important ex- 
more advanced stage and process of mental development. ercise of a graded school the time given to oral lessons is 
The work and purpose of the object lessons have much the | limited to a few minutes, it is very evident that the problem 
same relation to those of the oral lessons, that the work and | is a very different and a much more formidable one. 
purpose of the fundamental rules of arithmetic sustain to| In the first lesson upon any given object or phenomenon, 
the applications of these rules in the more advanced part | unless great care is taken to prevent it,a few pupils of na- 
of that study. | turally quick perceptions will give most of the responses, 

The chief purposes of the object lessons are two : first, to | and the rest of the class will thus be as really “told” by: 
cultivate habits of careful observation and reflection ; and their classmates as if the information had been given by 
second, to give facility in oral description. When properly | the teacher. 
given they involve the systematic diacipline of the percep- It is true that in both cases there is an exercise of the 
tive faculties and of the judgment, the imagination, and the | perceptive muah et it poe gad the ape = 
memory of facts, and in the use of language. | dition in which we follow and verify a statement made by. 

The method that should be pursued is that known as the | another is usually one of far less vigorous and profitable- 
objective method. This presents two distinct though in- activity than thatin which we discover « fact ot our 
timately related departments ; perceptive teaching, in which | selves. The former may be calledthe perception of dis- 
the object, as an scorn, an egg. a Teaf, or a piece of coal, is|covery, the latter the perception of verification. 
directly presented to the pupil’s senses; and conceptive | Nevertheless, from the very nature and conditions of class- 
teaching in which impressions previously received are re teaching the lower and less profitable form of the mental 
called, arranged, and utilized, the oojects themselves being | exercise will be the predominating one. The methods of 
presented to the senses during the lesson. A lesson upon reducing this evil to a practical minimum will be obvious 
an oak, an elephant, ora thunder-storm would fall under | to the experienced teacher. It is also well for us to consider 
the latter department. The use of pictures, models, or other how large a part of what we call our own knowledge has 
sensible representations of objects, is an important combina- become ours only through our verifying the statements and 
tion and modification of these two departments. perceptions of others, 

Definitions should be very spatingly introduced, and| The process and results of this first or preparatory stage of 
never in the first stages of a subject. If given at all, they | the work, important and interesting as they may be, are en- 
should sum up knowledge already attained. ‘They should) tirely subordinate to the second stage. The preparatory 
be as brief as possible and should be carefully prepared for stage collects the material, for the work that is to follow : 
by a process at once inductive aud objective. The words | the lumber, lime, bricks and stone for the edifice that is now 
organic, inorganic, vegetable, animal and mineral, are pro-| to be constructed with them. 
minent among the very few terms requiring definition. In| This second or review stage cf oral lessons will be con- 
every stage of the lessons with the exception of the few in- | sidered at length in the next succeeding paper. 
dispensable definitions, the language used ‘by the pupil | tee 
should be entirely his own, and all set forms of words should Good Behavior in Schools. 
be carefully avoided. ‘Familiar objects,” and familiar ani- No, IL. 
mals, plants, and minerals should take precedence of all 
others in'the selection of topics. Our republic is based on the idea that the State must do 

The process empleyed will necessarily present two dis-| without a large standing army ; for republican government 
tinct stages in accordance with the two chief purposes of | means self-government, and self-government means that 
these lessons already referred to. ‘The first’ may be called | every man must govern himeelf, and do right towards his 
the analytic or preparatory, and furnishes the principal dis- | fellow-man without the need of another man with a bayo- 
cipline of the powers of observation and reflection. In tuis| net to force him to do right. 
stage which is largely conversational, the the teacher leads| Instead ofa standing army of soldiers here in the United 
the pupils by questions or otherwise to discover or remem- | States, which costs at the rate of a thousand dollars a year 
ber the properties or peculiarities of an object, or to state | per man, we have undertaken to get along with an army 
any other important facts asseciated with it. The points! of preachers and teachers, which are paid less per capita on» 
thus considered should be written upon the blackboard in an average than soldiers are. We have probably some sixty 
very brief synoptical form, but each only after it has been | thousand preachers ; and, at the rate of one teacher to every 
dwelt upon. | forty pupils, we ought to have two hundred and fifty thou- 

The vital element in this part of the work, that which | sana teachers, which would make, all told, over three hun- 











gives it a living interest tothe pupil, in the discovery or! dred thousand persons. This would be a much smaller 


includes only lessons on those subjects therein specifically | learning of new facts or the gaining of new ideas about the 
prescribed under that name. These are, qualities and uses | Object under consideration. It is evident that from the na- 
of familiar objects, such as articles of clothing and food, and | ture of the case this important elemeat must be chiefly 


materials of building ; on animals ; on plants ; on minerals; 
on the human body ; on natural philosophy and on astrono- 
my. In the first and second grades natural philosophy and 
astronomy may be taught either orally or with text books. 
The term has no reference to that oral teaching, which, in 
varied forms, is inseparable from the proper treatment of 


every subject included in the course of study. 
It must also be borne in mind that the exercises ot the 








limited to the first presentation of the object. Reviews, 
although for certain purposes indispensable, sooh became, 
at least as far as this element is concerned, much like “a 
thrice told tale.” This makes it all the more important 
that the teacher should have an outline of the lesson care- 
tully prepared beforehand, go as to be sure to include the 
points most likely to be interesting and-instructive. Any) 
additional point or fact afterwards drawn from the class! 





standing army than the military force of any nation of Eu- 
rope of equal population with ours of the United States. 

But what ideas are our teachers uoconsciously inculcat- 
ing upon the tender minds of the rising generations of re- 
publicans ? They are teaching ideas of war and military 
glory! They are impressing sentiments upon the youthful- 
mind that tend to bring in an army of soldiers to take the 
place of an army of teachers, or at least to share in the glo- 
ry and reward of the teachers, taking vhe lion’s share to 
themselves. i 

One would suppose that there ought to bea wide dis- 


—— 
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tance between the savage state of society ang a palmy age 
of Christian civilization ; thatit ought to be animmense step | 
from the time of the Indian ehief, exultingly brandishing | 
his tomahawk over the sculps of flaxen ringlets dangling at 
his belt, to that of the civilized hero who arrays himse’f un- | 
der the banner of Christ ; but one would fail to see this step 
when Christian children in their declamations and elucu- 
tionary readings, are taught to spout forth the effusions of 
spread eagie political orators, irradiated with the glory of 
military achievements, Not the male teacher alone, proud 
of his stentorian “ elocution” (as he calls it) teaches his ad- | 
miring pupils such stuff as this, the original production, per- | 
haps, of some demagogue ; but the gentle “ school-marm” | 
trains her lambkins to lisp in the bugle strains of war. 

Our reading books for schools are often changed ; but it | 
may well be doubted whether they are equal in wholesome | 
sentiment to those that were in use half a century ago. The | 
school books of that day were probably better calculated to 
give the pup'] an elevated tone of sentiment anda republi | 
ean bias than are many of the reading books of the present | 
day. For instance : the country bas, unfortunately, recent- | 
ly passed through a period of civil war : now what could be | 
more absurd than to fill our school books and our youthful | 
minds with the fire, the smoke, and glory of that war? It | 
is the nation which is taught sentiments averse to war, that | 
will be the most powerful when war comes, There can be | 
no better preparation for such wars as are likely to visit us, 
than a sound education. It was more by thisthat England 
and Frarice conquered nthe Crimea ;—it was more by this | 
that the Prussians conquered in the late war, than by the 
mere force of arms. It was by this that the United States 
Government came out triumphant from the late conflict, ra- 
ther than by military force. It was our duty to our black- | 
faced fellow citizen that prevailed over every other consid- | 
eration. 

Let us suppose then, that one of our school-reading books 
should be devoted to the idea of inculcating one’s duty to- | 
wards his fellow man in civilized society. There isa law, | 
the result of human experience, which governs one’s rela- | 
tiona to such society, as there is an international law which 
governs in the affairs of natiens, As one of the very first 
steps that China and Japan musi take on entering into in- | 
tercourse with foreign nations is to learn the code of inter- | 
national law ; so the first intellectual step taken by the | 
Christian child should be to learn the rules that prevail in | 
Christian society. Butis there any attention paid to this 
subject in our Primary schools, as now managed ? No ; not 
unless by accident. There is no systematic instruction for | 
our schocls on a subject of so much importance. 

Jn looking back aleng the line of our leading men for the 
last hundred yearr, we shall find that LINCOLN, however 
excellent his head and heart, had no manners; JACKSON 
taught the brutal rule of piratic warfare, that ‘‘ to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils” ; JEFFERSON taught men the “pig- 
gish rule “ to know their rights [that is their own selfish in- 
terests], and knowing, dare to maintain,” which has brought 
a great deal of mischief upon the world ; FRANKLIN taught 
boys to be sharp at thrift and money making ; and it was 
Washington alone who has ever given any evidence of hav- 
ing carefully regulated his conduct in early life by the rules 
of behavior observed in respectable society. The example 
of which of these statesmen ought we to follow? Would 
it be wrong to teach our children what Washington obser- 
ved himself when a child ? Is it not probable that the code | 
of rules on good behavior which he followed, would be well 
adapted to the traming of American youth at the present | 
day ? 

It is for American educators, not tor American politicians 
to decide this <uestion, if an improvement in American man- 
ners is desired, 

J. W. PHELPS, 


| 
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“Voces Naturz Sunt Vox Dei.” 


“THE VOICES OF NATURE ARE THE VOICE OF GOD.”) | 
A CoNCEKT EXERCISE, 


BY J. W. BARKER, 





MOUNTAIN, 


The mountain lifts its frowning peak 
Up tothe bending sky, 

And this I seem to hear it speak 
To the wind that hurries by: 


“ ] plant my feet by the billowy sea, 

In the desert drear and lone, 

And by the river wild and free 
I rear my mighty throne ; 

I speak from the ages gray and old, 
From the natio-s long at rest, 

From the depths of silence, stern and cold 
I breathe my proud behest, 





_——— 


I stand on the dusky shores of time 
And speak of the old and new, 
As the nations with a tréad sublime 

Pass on in grand review. 


Though monarch of the wind and storm, 
One Lord, one God I own, 

Who far above earth’s grandest forms 
Erects His shining throne. 

His praise I speak ; with silent awe 
Adore his matchless worth 

Who from my summit gave the law 
To all the sons of earth.” 


SEA, 
The ocean speaks ; and round the world 
The mighty voice is heard ; 
From surge and crested billow hurled 
There comes the awful word : 


I come from heaven ; the misty flood 

Hung trembling in the echoing air, 
Till through the dreary solitude 

There rang a voice so loud and clear, 
That every listening atom heard, 

And ran the summons to obey, 
And through the vast expanse there stirred 

The prelude to a glorious day. 
I touch the shores of every land, 

And bathe the mountain’s rugged feet, 
I hold within my mighty hand 

The wealth of all the world complete ; 
Upon my bosom to and fro 

There floats the commerce of the world, 
While in the morning’s ruddy glow 

The flag of every clime unfurled. 
But ever in myjceaseless roar 

There moves a solemn undertone, 
Whether upon the spicy shore 

Or in the desert wild and lone, 
A drop within the Mighty Hand 

Ot the Omnipotent, I lie, 
I speak His praise in every land, 

Who peopled all the starry sky.” 


THE RIVER. 
The river, singing to the sea, 
Through verdant mead and flowing vale, 
Seems breathing now its song to me 
Upon the wings of every gale. 


The crystal spring, whose waters cool 
The weary traveler's burning brow, 

The tiny stream, the rocky pool, 
Whence al) my wealth and beauty flow, 

Are but the shining drops of mist 
Drawn from the ocean, one by one, 

Like wreaths of glittering amethyst 
Responsive to the summer sun, 

By day, by vight, through all the year, 
Amid the summer’s genial glow, 

Or when the Autumn hgurs are here 
Amid the Winter's frost and snow. 


I sing on all iny devious way 
As to the “ vasty deep” I run, 
Ceaseless throughout the night and day, 
The glory of the Mighty One.’” 


THE FOREST. 
The forest in its grand array: 
Of fadeless Spring or Summer bloom 
In Winter's cold and icy sway, 
Or in the scents of rosy June ; 
Upon the lone and cheerless wild, 
Beside the river, glad and free, 
Where tropic breezes, soft and mild 
Come whispering from the skirting sea. 
A thousand arms of varied hue 
By gracious air and sunlight given,- 
Are lifting ever in our view 
Their bounteous offerings to heaven. 
Each tiny leaf on every bough 
That trembles in the morning air 
Seems breathing fresh an earnest vow, 
The oracle of praise or prayer ; 
The giant of the spreading wood 
Whose arms are pressed against the sky 
Amid the dreary solitude, 
Its silent anthem lift on high ; 
While by the stream and in the vale 
The willow or the scented fern, 
Bowing bentath the evening gale, 
The faintest note of praise to learn, 
Join in the meed of worship given, 
And swell the chorus up to heaven. 


ay =e 








THE DESERT. 
Where burns the tropic Summer sun, 





Where breathes the poisonous sweeping wind, 


Where walks the dreaded pestilence, 

Leaving the path of woe behind. 
Where ne’er the sound of human feet 

Through ali the dreary waste is heard, 
Amid the solitude complete 

Nor song of man, nor song ot bird 
Disturbs the silence of the hour, 

Where neither shrub, nor tree, nor flower 
Relieves the weary, lingering moon, 

Or breathes perfume when day is gone, 
Is there a voice cf light and love 
To point the doubting heart above ? 


Yea, in the desert lone and drear 
If we but lend the willing ear, 

A voice divine we éver hear, 

The spots of bloom whence fountains burst. 
To slake the weary wanderer’s thirst, 
The tempest’s voice, the drifts of sand, 
That quickly dot the desert Jand, 

The desolation deep as night 

That seems to thrill the soul with fright, 
All these combine a song to raise, 

And swell the great Creator’s praise. 


THE EARTHQUAKE, 
Thro’ the deep caverns of the sea, 
Beneath the mountains gray and old, 
There breathing the awful melody 
From lips of rocks sublimely rolled. 
The earthquake, muttering at the feet 
Of earth’s strong pillars, God reveals, 
And nature's very soul repeats 
His praise in stifled thunder peals, 
That pile the mountains to the sky 
And spread the valleys deep and wide 
While in ite mighty caverns lie 
Old nature with her pomp and pride, 
I toss the everlasting hills 
From their fast moorings by the sea 
Of time ; the rivers and the rills 
Seek other channels o’er the lea 
At my command ; yet God, who laid 
Earth’s foundations, and upholds 
The worlds and wonders he has made, 
Who all the starry sky unfolds : 
He with his mighty power maintains 
The scepter, where His presence reigns. 


r 


THE WIND. 


Fanning the face of the Summer morn, 
Singing a lay by the couch of even, 

Breathing of rest when the day is gone, 
Soft and sweet as the airs of heaven ; 

Sweeping the track of the billowy sea, 
Over the desert drear and long, 

Climbing the mountain bold and tree, 
Ringing its gay or dismal tone ; 

Whispering love to uhe Summer flower, 
Moaning a dirge in the Autumn vale, 

Clothed in the mantle of might and power. 
And where the Winter storms prevail, 

Bearing its wealth from the orange blooms, 
Stirring the air where the palm tree grows 

Out of the chime of unfading Jun%s, 
Or from the land of eternal snows.— 

Tell me, O wind of the mountain or sea, 
What are the words thou sayest to me ? 

I speak of Him whose mighty breath 
Inspireth all with life or death, 

Who sends the gentle morning breeze, 
Or the stout tempest o’er the seas, 

His glory lives through all the air, 
And lives aud blossoms every where,”’ 

THe Flower. 

O gentle flower, I fain would know, 

The language of your lips of snow ; 

First boon of Spring, it cannot be 

A thing so beautiful to see, 

Hath not a voice, but soft and clear 

It breathes in every listening ear, 

As music floating from above, 

The silent eloquence of love, 

Bend svftly at the hush of morn, 

Or when the Summer day is gone ; 

Bend gently where the blushing flower 

Gives tragrance to the quiet hour. 

There isa voice so soft and still 

Where the bright dews of heaven distil 

Their liquid pearls ; there floate a strain 
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That echoes back to heaven again : 
“Ising of love, it is my lay 

Through all the Spring and Summer day, 
. At hush of morn, at early even, 

I sing of hope, I sing of heaven.” 


THE RAIN. 


© tell me rain, on the Summer plain, 
Or on the mountain high, 

As you sparkle down, on field and town, 
On the furrows crisped and dry, 

Or in your glee, onthe dimpled sea, 
Like fairy fsotsteps dancing 

On your bright career, what’s this I hear 
Like music all entrancing ?— 


“ IT come in love from the heaven above 
Upon the earth’s cold bosom, 
At my command, o’er all the lana, 
The deserts bud and blossom. 
Rich gifts I bring in the morn of Spring 
And in the noon of Summer, 
I clothe the plain with tif golden grain 
In every sphere, through all the year, 
I am a welcome comer. 
The sweetest strain in the glad refrain 
At morn, at noon, or even, 
And the notes that rise thro’ all the skies: 
“ lam the gift of heaven.”’ 


ALL. 


Through earth and sky, there swelleth ever 

The praise of the Eternal Giver ; 

The heart is dull that fails to hear 

The songs that come from far and near. 

A thousand voices, tuned as one, 

As the beams of light in the noonday sun, 

Proclaim the tidings wide abroad, 

This anthem is the voice of God. 

Interest in Teaching 
I once knew the teacher of a school, who made it his cus- 

tom to have writing attended to in the afternoon. The boys 
were accustomed to take their places, at the appointed hour, 
and each one would stick up his pen in the front of his desk 
for the teacher to pass around and mend them. The teach- 
er wouid accordingiy pass around, mending the pens from 


desk to desk, thus enabling the boys, in succession to begin | plan I am going to describe a wise one ; but I do think that : 
Of course each boy betore he came to his desk | the teacher, while trying it, must have been interested in | 


their task. 
was necessarily idle, and, almost necessarily, in mischief. 
Day after day the teacher went through this regular rou- 
tine. He sauntered slowly and listlessly through the aisles, 
and among the benches of the room, wherever he saw the 
signal of a pen. He paid of course very little attention to 
the writing, now and then reproving, with an impatient 
tone some extraordinary instance of carelessness, or leaving 
his work to suppress some rising disorder. Ordinarily, 
however, he seemed to be lost in vacancy of thought,— 
dreaming perbaps of other scenes, or inwardly repining at 
the eternal monotany and tedium of a teacher's life. His 
boys took no interest in their work, and of course made no 


progress. They were sometimes unnecessarily idle, and | prove those who were writing carelessly ; he simply noticed ! 


sometimes mischievous, but never usefully or pleasantly 
employed ; for the whole hour was past before the pens 
could all be brought down. Wasted time, blotted books, 
fretted tempers, were all the results which the system pro- 
duced. 

The same teacher afterwards acted on a very different 
principle. He looked over the field and said to himself, 
what are the cbjects I wish to accomplish in this writing 
exercise, and how can I best accomplish them? I wish to 
obtain the greatest possible amount of industrious and care- 
ful practice in writing. The first evidently is, to save the 
wasted time. He accordingly made preparation for mend- 
ing the pens at a previous hour, so that all should be ready, 
at the appointed time, to commence to work together. This 
could be done quite as conveniently when the boys were en 
gaged in studying, by requesting them to put out their pens 
at an appointed and previous time. He sat at his table, and 
the pens of a whole bench were brought to him, and, after 
being carefully mended, were returued, to be in readiness 
for the writing hour. Thus the first difficulty, the loss of 
time, was obviated. 

“I must make them industrious while they write,’”’ was 
his next thought. After thinking of a variety of methods, 
he determined to try the following. He required all to be- 
gin together, at the top ofthe page and write the same 
line, in a hand of the same size. They were all required 
to begin together, he himself beginning at the same time, 
and writing about as fast as he thought they ought to write, 
in order to secure the highest improvement. When he had 
finished his line, he ascertained how many had preceded 
him, and how many were behind. He requested the first 


to write slower, and the others faster, and by this means, 
after a few trials, he secured uniform, regalar, systematic 
and industrious employment, throughout the school. Prob- 
ably there were, at first, difficulties in the operation of the 
plan, which he had to devise ways and means to surmount : 
but what I mean to present partioularly to the reader is, 
that he was interested in his experiments. While sitting 
in his desk, giving his command to begin line after line, 
and noticing the unbroken silence, and attention, and in- 
terest, which prevailed, (for each boy was interested to see 
how nearly with the master he could finish his work,) while 
presiding cver such a scene, he must have been interested. 
He must have been pleased with the exercise of his almost 
military command, and to witness how effectually order and 
industry, and excited and pleased attention, had taken the 
place of listless idleness and mutual dissatistaction, 

After a few days, he appointed one of the older and more 
judicious scholars, to give the word for beginning and end- 
ing the lines, and he sat surveying the scene, or walking 
from desk to desk, noticing faults, and considering what 
plane he could form for securing, more and more fully, the 
end he kad inview. He found that the great object of in- 
terest and attention among the boys was, to come out right, 
and that less pains were taken with the formation of the 
letters, than there ought to be, to secure the most rapid im- 
provement. 

But how shall we secure greater pains? By stern com- 
mands and threats? By going from desk to desk, scolding 
one, rapping vhe knuckles of another, and holding up to 
ridicule a third, making examples of such individuals as 
may chance to attract his sfecial attention? No; he has 
learned that he is operating upon a little empire of mind, 
and that he is not to endeavor to drive them as a man 
drives'a herd, by mere peremptory command or half angry 
blows. He must study the nature of the effect he is to pro. 
duce, and of the materials upon which he is to work, and 
adopt, after mature deliberation, a plan to accomplish his 
| purpose founded upon the principles which ought always to 
| regulate the action of mind upon mind, and adapted to pro- 
|duce the intellectual effect, which he wishes to accom- 
| plish. 

In the case supposed, the teacher concluded to appeal to 
emulation, While I describe the measure he adopted, let 
it be remembered that I am only approving of the resort to 
ingenuity and invention, and the employment of moral and 
intellectual means, for the accomplishment of his purposes, 
| and not of the measures themselves. Ido not think the 








his intellectual experiment. His business, while pursued 
} in such a way, could not have been a mere dull and unin- 
| teresting routine. 
| He purchased for three cents apiece, two long lead-pen- 
| cils, an article of great value, in the opinion of the boys of 
country schools ; and he offered them, as prizes, to the boy 
| who would write most carefully ; not to the one who should 
write best, but to the one whose book should exhibit most 
appearance of effort and care fora week. After announc- 
|ing his plan, he watched, with strong interest its operation. 
| He walked round the room while the writing was in pro 
| gress, to observe the effect of his measure. He did not re- 


who and how many they were. He did not command those 

who were evidently making effort; he noticed who and 
| how many they were, that he might understand how far, 
and upon what sort of minds, his experiment was success- 
fnl, and where it failed. He was taking a lesson in human 
nature,—human nature as it exhibits itself in boys, and was 
preparing to operate more and more powerfully by future 
plans. 

ql he lesson which he learned by the experiment was this, 
that one or two prizes, will not influence the majority of a 
large school. A few seemed to think that the pencils were 
possibly within their reach, and they made vigorous efforts 
to secure them ; but the rest wrote on as before. Thinking 
it certain that they should be surpassed by the others, they 
gave up the contest, at once, in despair. 

The obvious remedy was to multiply his prizes, so as to 
bring one within the reach of all. He reflected too that the 
real prize, in such a case, is not the value of the pencil, but 
the honor of the victory; and as the honor of the victory 
might as well be coupled with an object of less, as well as 
with one of greater value, the next week he divided his two 
pencils into quarters, and offered to his pupils eight prizes 
instead of two. He offered one to every five scholars, as 
they sat on their benches,and every boy then saw, that a 
reward would certainly come within five of him. His 
chance, accordingly, instead of being one in twenty, become 
one in five. 

Now is it possible for a teacher, after having philosophiz- 
ed upon the nature of the minds upon which he is operat- 
ing, and surveyed the field, and ingeniously formed a plan, 








which plan he hopes will, through his own intrinsic power, | Se 


prodace certain effects,—it is possible for him when he 


comes, for the first day, to witness its operations, *to come 
without feeling a strong interest ‘n the result? It is im- 
possible, After having formed such a plan, and made such 
arrangements, he will look forward, almost with impa- 
tience, to the next. writing hour. He wishes to see whether 
he has estimated the mental capacities and tendencies of 
his little community aright ; and when the time comes, and 
he surveys the scene, and! observes the eperation of his. 


measure, and sees many more are reached by it, than were- 
influenced before, he feels a strong gratification; and it is a: 
gratification which is founded upon the noblest principles. 


of our nature. He is tracing on a most interesting field, the 
operation of cause and effect. From being the mere drudge, 
who drives, without intellect or thought, a score or two of 
boys to their daily tasks, he rises to the rank of an intellect- 
ual philosopher, exploring the laws and successfully con- 
trolling the tendencies of mind. 

It will be observed too, that all the time this teacher was 
performing these experiments, and watching, with intense 
interest, the results, his pupils were going on undisturbed 
in their pursuits, The exercises in writing were not inter- 
rupted or deranged. Thisisa point of fundamental im- 
portance ; for, if what I should say on the subject of ex- 
ercising ingenuity and contrivance in teaching, should be 
the means, in any case, of leading a teacher to break in up- 
op the regular duties of his school, and destroy the steady 
uniformity with which the great objects of such an institu- 
tion should be pursued, my remarks had better never been- 
written. There may be variety in methods and plan; but- 
through all this variety, the school, and every individual 
pupil of it, must go steadily forward in the acquisition of* 
that knowledge which is of greatest importance in the busi- 
ness of future life. In other words, the variations and 
changes, admitted by the teacher, ought to be mainly con- 
fined to the modes of accomplishing those permauent eb- 
jects to which all the exercises and arrangements of the 
school ought steadily to aim.— Abbott's Teacher. 


David Perkins Page. 





One of the most useful and eminent of American educawrs; 
born at Epping, N. H., July 4, 1810 ; died at Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 1, 1848. ‘The first part of his life was spent in agricul- 
tural labor on his father's farm ; and it was not until his 
sixteenth year that he was permitted toenjoy the advan- 
tages of anything beyond an elementary education. In 1826 
he entered Hampton Academy, where he spent two terms 
preparing for the vocation to which he afterwards devoted 
his life. His first service as a teacher was in the district 
schools, from which, in a short time, he became associate 
Principal of the Newburyport High School, in which he re- 
mained twelve years. He distinguished himself also os a 
member of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, before 
which he delivered several lectures that elicited the bighest 
encomiums from Horace Mann and others. One of these, om 
“ The Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers,” was especi- 
ally admired, more than 6,000 copies being printed and dis- 
tributed. Asaspeaker, Mr. Page was fluent and impres- 
sive. “ He possessed,’ says Horace Mann,“ that rare qual- 
ity, so indispenrable to an orator, the power to think, standing 
on bis feet and before folks.” “As a teacher,” says Barnard, 
“he exhibited two valuable qualifications—the ability to 
turn the attention of his pupils to the principles which ex- 
plain facts, and in such a way that they could see clearly the 
connection ; and the talent for reading the character of his 
scholars so accurately that he could at once discern what 
were their governing passions and tendenciese—what in them 
needed encouragement and what repression.” In 1844 pre- 
parations were making to open the State Normal School at 
Albany, N. Y.; and on the recommendation of Horace Mann 
and others in Massachusetts, Mr. Page was invited to as- 
sume its principalship, which he did the following year. The 
school commenced with twenty-five pupils; but before the 
close of the first term the number had increased to 100 ; and 
at the commencement of the second term, there were 200 
students. Numerous obstacles, incident to every experimen- 
such as this was at that time, opposed its progress; but the 
indefatigable energies, consummate ability and devoted spir- 
it of its principal overcame them all ; and every new term 
increased the popularity and success of the school. Mr, Page’s 
incessant labors, however, had exhausted his vital energies, 
and at the close of Dec., 1847, he was attacked with violent 
fever, from which he did not recover. Few men have posses- 
sed that rare assemblege of moral and intellectual qualities 
which made him truly a model teacher. “Of the hundreds of 
teachers,” says his biographer, who were under his care at 


Albany, there was not one who did not look up to him with 
admiration and love ; not one who did not bear, to some ex- 
tent at least, the impress of his character and influence.” 
His “‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” originally publish- 
ed in 1847, has been universally admired, and has hada very 
wide circulation.—Cyclopaedia of Education, by Kiddle & 
hem, 
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‘ Teaching Long Division. 

Most feaclers experience a difficulty in teaching “ long 
division.” This difficulty can be much lessened by com- 
mencing with divisors consisting of several digits, care be- 
ing taken that the two left hand places are 1 and 0, respec- 
tively. Thus give 105, 107, 108, 109. Then 1055, 1061, etc. 
etc. Asan illustration, let the divisor be 10,276 and the 
dividend 78,654,379. 

10276) 78654379 (7654 
71932 


67223 
} 61656 


| 55677 
51380 


42979 
41104 


1875 

By the use of this method, the following advantages are 
to be observed : 

First. The pupil will have no difficulty in determining 
the successive figures in the quotient. Second. He'is re 
quired to dwell long enough sn each step of the operation to 
make a durable impression, and hence he will acquire the 
routine much sooner. Third. The large divisors give him an 
excellent practice in multiplication and subtractiou. When 
the pupilhas become familiar with the steps of the opera- 
tion, the left hand digits should be judiciously increased, so 

hat he may gradually meet with the difficulty of finding 
the figures of the quotient by trial. 


What the Papers say. 


We doubt if the boys that are pushed through a full course 
in the fatnous Boston schools will be as well for action, 
either in the professions ov the trades, as their fathers were 
who got all their education in the little country school- 
houses, when the school term included only four months in 
the fall and winter. Four months of schooling in book 
knowledge, and eight months of schooling in play and work 
during each year, gave these men their start in life; anda 
good start it was too, as their success in business has prov- 
ed. Let us see what the old system gavethem. In the 
first place, a fair average of the essential rudiments of book 
education. At sixteen they were not illiterate. They knew 
arithmetic well enough for business purposes. They had 
a fair knowledge of geography. They knew how to read. 
Not only was the knowledge of reading theirs, but the taste 
was theirs also. Having fewer books, they naturally digest- 
ed their contents better, Moreover they had sturdy bodies, 
healthy stomachs, clear heads. Better than all, they had 
formed the habit. and love for labor. Their necessities 
made them practical. The prime object of education, which 
is to teach every one how to get his own living, to make 
him self-supporting and independent, was realized. Now, 
how is it with the boys of to-day? What do they do? 
Books, books, books! The whole schoo! system might be 
likened to a huge conspiracy not to put vitality into boys, 
but take it‘out of them, The stomach is fevered. The 
brain is wearied by premature strain upon it. The nerve 
force is exhausted by continuous toil. The physique is neg- 
lected in its culture. The boy takes the first prize at the 
Latin school, is famous among his classmates at the close of 
the term, and that is all the world hears of him. The edu- 
cation which books give théy have. But the education 
which work gives, they have not. And the worst of it is, 
the forces which should make them strong in performance, 
have been weakened and drained out of them by the ex. 
cessive discipline to which they have been put. Again we 
say that we doubt if the educational system of Massachu- 
setts to day is well calculated to make boys intomen as was 
the system forty years ago. There is no such thing as over- 
schooling.—Golden Rule. 

A very few leading minds have in the last quarter of a 
century remodeled our school system upon their peculiar 
theories ; and although their intentions have been of the 
best, the results have not been favorable tothe best of all 
products of civilization, a sound mind in a sound body. The 
habits and circumstances of our people have changed so 
much during the period to which we refer that we cannot 
expect to adopt, except in some of their best features, the 
good old ways of our fathers, when mental and physical 
development went hand in hand ; but we can, and we ought, 
in the interest of humanity as well as of education, to find 
and adopt some better methods of culture than those which 
now prevail, or we shall as a people rapidly degenerate 
both in mind and body from year to year, and create a 
greater necessity for new almshouses and lunatic asylums 
than that which exists at present, and which are to cost 
Massachusetts $1,000,000 the present year. The modern 





kinds of knowledge rather than toto train by reasonable 
supplies of mental pabulum mingled with large quantities 
of work or play, or what is better, of both combined.—Bos- 
ton Herald, 
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Globigerinae. 

A great deal has recently been said and written about the 
Globigerina. Comparatively few persons, however, outside 
of professional naturalists, know what the Globigerina is, 
or the place which it occupies in nature. 

If we take a quantity of the sand which is found in the 
bins of the sponge dealers, or which may be shaken from 
any new sponge, and examine it under the microscope, we 
shall find that it contains a large proportion of very minute 
shells, which resemble somewhat in appearance the ordin- 
ary shells of the seaside and which we are at once inclined to 
class with oysters, clams and shell fish in general. But if 
we examine them more closely we shall find that the ma- 
jority of these shells belong to creatures entirely different 
from molluscs or so-called shell fish, and that they are as 
far below these last as they are below birds or lizards. To 


this difficulty, by this time they whe had not pretty good 
memories, or an intimate acquaintance with geography, 
found it hard to think of a name not already mentioned, 
within the sixty seconds; or they repeated a name, and 
were obliged to sit down, For these reasons, and others, at 
the end of the second round, one-half of the original num- 
ber were in their seats. At the end of the third round only 
ten were left ; but these were veterans, who were as famil- 
iar with their atlases as their spelling-book. ‘This Spartan 
band was composed of six ladies and four gentlemen. As 
the fourth round was commenced, the attention of the 
wounded was riveted upon the survivors, and the heroes 
buckled their armor tightly around them and prepared for 
the contest. To the spectators it seemed as if there were no 
more towns left; but they were mistaken. The resources 
of the ten seemed inexhaustible, and they maintained their 
positions during one more round. At this point the time 
was leagthened two minutes; but even with this indulg- 
ence, they could not all maintain the floor. Gradually the 
number was reduced to five, to three, to two; @ lady, on one 
side of the room, and a gentlemen on the other. The excite- 
ment now approached its climax: it was not only teacher 





the ordinary mind, nothing that is animated can be lower 
than the oyster and the clam—the latter being the proverb- 
ial representation of were animal life in its supposed lowes 
form. But if we examine the oyster closely, we will find 
that it has special breathing, digesting and assimilating or- 
gans—in a word, that it is highly organized, while the 
Globigerina is an almost unorganized mass of the lowest 
form of living animal matter, gontained in a calcareous 
shell. And yet largely by such lowly organisms have the 
cretaceous formations which" exist all over the world been 
built up, and at the present day. in almost every latitude, 
they are busy extracting trom the sea water the soluble 
earthly matter’ which it contains, and depositing it ina 
sheet. over the bed of the ocean. The precise mode in which 
this is done was for a long time unknown, naturalists being 
uncertain as to whether the Globigerina lived at the bot- 
tom and died there, or whether they lived near the surface, 
and when dead fell in a continuous shower on the ocean 
bottom. Ehrenbergh was a strenous advocate of the first 
theory, and we believe that fora long time Prof. Huxley 
was inclined to agree with him, Our own Prof. Bailey, of 
West Point, propounded the opposite theory, which has 
now come to be universally held by the best naturalists. 
The dead shells of Globigerina, vary in size from one- 
thirtieth to the one-hundredth of an inch in diameter—the 
latter being little white specks just clearly disernable. 

In all seas, from the equator almost to the polarjice, the 
surface-water contains Globigerina. They are more abun- 
dant and ofa larger size in warm seas; several varieties at- 
taining a large size, and presenting marked varietal char- 
acter, are found in the inter-trepical area of the Atlantic. 
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Geographical Game. 


against teacher, but’sex against sex; and no one of the 
ladies wished the gentleman to resign in deference to the 
| laws of zallantry, as he proposed. They began: for some 
, ten minutes thev stood firmly ; but, at last the lady gave 
‘her opponent the initial K. It “posed” him ; he ransacked 
| his memory in vain for a town beginning with that letter, 
which had not already been given, and at the expiration of 
his time he expiringly enunciated “Kalcutty,” (Calcutta) as 
a joke, and yielded the palm of victory to the lady. The 
excitement and enthusiasm now climacterized in a fifror of 
applause, from both sides ; and, amid expressions of delight 
| with the exercise and its results, the teachers gradually 
subsided into sufficient calinness to go on with the next sub- 
| ject on the programme; 

The teacher who adopts it will be pleaeed to notice the 
| eagerness with which his scholars, after once learning the 
modus operandi, will examine the maps, to prepare for the 
next trial ; and he will be sure that, in addition to the ad- 
vantage the exercise gives in inspiring the study of Geo. 

graphy, he has added another to the list of profitable school 
| amusement. 

The plan may be varied, by confining the contestants to 
particular maps, and by requiring more minute descriptions 
of the places named ; as, for instance, “New Haven, Ct. ; sit 
uated on Long Island Sound ; has about 30,000 inhabitants ; 
is noted for its college—Yale.”’ Or, instead of names of 
towns, rivers and mountains may be mentioned, without re- 
strictions as to initial letters, but within the rule concerning 
repetition. 

The writer has applied the principle on which this game 
is conducted in another way. Minuteness of observation, 
‘and accurate fullness in description, are desirable ecquire- 
|ments for writers. In my classes in composition, I have 
| sometimes required a division to name the adjectives des. 
'cribing a fountain, a landscape, a storm, an accident ; or the 











The teachers, ladies and gentlemen, arranged themselves | gvents of an excursion, a term at school, a war, a narrative 
on opposite sides of the room, forming, however, a continu- of adventure (as Robinson Cruso’s) ; and have then required 


cus hine, standing with their backs against the wall. At | them to write a composition on the theme thus examined. 
the request of Mr. Mann, the gentlemen who stood nearest | Root. 


to him repeated the name of a town and gave its State or | 
country. Perhaps it was “Boston, Mass.” The final letter Mottoes for the School Room. 
of Boston, N, was the initial letter for the next person, who —_ 
gave, we will suppose, “Newport, R. I.” T came to the (These mottoes can be formed of evergreen sewed on 
third in order, who may have given “Trenton, N.J.” Thus | Pasteboard and then tacked to the wall, or the evergreens 
it went on. “No one may give a town which has been giv- | ©" be glued to the pasteboard. Those who prefer paper 
en before,” said the director. ones can address us ; we send by mail others printed on pa- 
The circle, or parallelogram, of teachers was able to pre- | Pet of all tints, Ep. S. J ) ; 
serve its completeness during the first “round,” although “Every day of your life is a leaf in your history.” 
the last dozen of the hundred and fifty were eomewhat| “A good came is better than great riches.” 
puzzled to think of new towns, and others were in momen- “Good scholars must be theseugh fa everything.” 
tary difficulty when the letter which came to them was a Y| “He liveth long who liveth well. 
ora K,oraZ. Towns which begin with E also became| “Study Hours.” 
dentes. “Truth alvays.” 
At the conclusion of this round, Mr. Mann remarked that; “Dare to do right.” 
some distinct rules were necessary before entering upon the| “Study first, play afterward.” 
second round. After saying that towns might be mention- “Find a way or make a way.” 


ed from any part of the world, he laid down the following | “Excelsior.” 
rales: “Higher and Ligher but only step by step.” 


Any one repeating a name of a town ; “A fault confessed is half redressed.” 

Any one failing to give the State or country to which the, “Who does the best he can, does well, acts nobly, angels 
town belonged ; or do no more.” 

Any one failing to give a correct name, within one minute | “Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today.” 
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by the director's watch, “I am early.” 

——must sit down. “T am late.” 
He remarked, also, that as the victory would belong to| “! am idle.” 

the last one standing, it became all to give such names as, “I will try.” 


“Speak the truth.” 


“Act the truth.” 
“Think the truth.” 


ended in a difficult letter for his or her successor. 
The second round was begun, and now there were drop- | 
pings away from the hitherto intact rank. It happens that | a ee 











idea of education is to cram the mind with all sorts and 


there are many names of places which end in E,and but few! snow your friends the JouRNAL and cet them to sub- 
comparatively, which begin with that letter. In addition to | scribe for it. Terms $2.50 per year. 
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PUBLISHERS. | 
GtAxron, REMSEN, & HAFFEL| 
FINGER, PUBLISHERS, Purra., Pa. 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Outlines of History.—Outlines of History ; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and Lit- 

erary. 1 vol.. 238 pages, oblong 4to., cloth, $2.00, 
=e Questions, Logically Arranged and 
Divided 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atlas, | 
So. ning a Chronological Series of One Hundred | 
Colored Maps, iliustrating successive periods, from | 
the Dawn of History to the Present Day, 1 vol., ob- | 
long quarto, cloth, $3.50 

Historical ‘Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. | 

Showing at a glance the Rise, Developement, and 

Fall of all the important Nations, from the earliest 
times “ntil the present day. This Chart is publish- 
ed in four distinct forms. 
tw? For terms and other information, address the | 

ers. 351 








]V'SON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
. NEW YORK. 

PUBLISH 

Sander’s Enion Readers. 

New Graded Readers. 

Robinson’s Mathematics. 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 

Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. | 

Swinton’s Histories. 

Swinton’s (ieographics. 

Swinton’s Word Book Series. 

Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmansbip. 

Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO.,) 
53 & 55 John St., New York. PusLisHers oF | 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Short Course. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship. 
olemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 

Industrial Drawing Books. 

Primary Cards, three sets. 

Teacher's Mannal or guide to above. 

Guide to Cards, 

The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
series yet published, 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

No.1. Words. No, 2. Words and Definitions, No. 3. 
Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The Cheapest and Best, Retail Price,” 10, 8 In- 
troduction Price, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 

Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of ciscaucthon 
fyraished on — ion, Correspondence solicited. 

ER, AINSWORTH & et 

53 John Street, N 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO.’S 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 


First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By ©. L, Horzr. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
9 cents. 





&e. 


&e., 

















First Lessons in Physiology. 

By C. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
contain a certain quanticy of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or “ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 

Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 

Address the 

CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHARLES DELLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway. New York, 





W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
PUBLISH 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, 

No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
Teadings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 vts., 
cloth 75 cts. 

Best Things from Best Authors, 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the Elocutionist’s An- 
Dual, (nearly 600 Pages,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and Gold $2.00. 


ry, 
An oration by Rev. Henny WARD Beecues, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets. The above 

Pu sent post paid on oe ot price, 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., PusLisurrs, 
1418 Chestaut Street, Phila , Pa, 








TIBBALS & SONS. 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept ia New York. 

A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
*0d general Libraries. Also Sunday School books 
from all publishers—all on the most favorable terms. 

Books sold only by suqscription. 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 








Corratts & BROTHER, 
of UBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, New York, 
mail to Teachers, upon receipt of prices named 


CAL VISITOR, containiu 





aes s Little Speaker. 
Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues tor Primary Classes. 
By Cuas, NoRTaEND. 160 pages, 18 mo.......... 50 





‘s American Speaker. 
Eeetees for Declamation in Schools, 264 pp. 
5 me eer eee Sortcserencacssnoes’ 
One ~~ ase Twenty Selections for School 
312 pages, i2mo..... milidbabinnvadeds abandon 85 | 





| for the benefit of teachers (and others) of bot! 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 

By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. ment. 

*An American Opera in) By Karu Merz. 
5 acts, worthy the study of} *A Sparkling amateur 
real artists, yet not beyond |operetta, for drawing or 
the r2ach of capable ama-|concert rooms. Full of wit 
| teurs, Particulars sent and spirited music. Needs 
! tree, ae copy in pa- no special costume. Speci- | 
per, $1. men copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER'S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A cLraR and 
| SIMPLE ourpe to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner 80 simple 
| as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. In- 
| cludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H.R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his *‘SON@ KING’ 
were sold. * SONG HERALD ” WILL DO MORE 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 


Schools and Classes, 
Price T5icents ; $7.50]per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH'S MUSI.- 
$2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on receipt of 
postage, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 henineseabéien te New York. 





“ SONGS of P. P. BLISS.” 


erctninalaiaiaanagily 
This New Book contains the 
BEST and most popular 
SACRED and SECULAR, 
of the late P. P, 
















The Popular Primer Series, 


/SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Re Science. 

or the purpose of facilitating the 1 

Science-Teavhing into Elementary hy --y- 

editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Rosco and Balfour 

ee 18mo, Flexible cloth, “0 50 cts. each, 
emistry ° ° y Prof. Roscoe, 

Physics ° ° By Prof, Bultous Stewart, 


Astronomy ° . ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Gecla?, a ° By Dr. J. D. Soden 


oy . . 
Physical Geography e 
| el ° ° . 

Logic. . . By Prof. W. 8. Jevons, 
Inventional Geometry ° by W. G. Spencer. 
The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 


By Prof. Geikie, 
By Prof. M. Foster. 





interesting to Beis toa the most elementary clasres, | 


and more the mind by bring. 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature, For this 

purpose a series of simple experiments has been de 
vised, leading up to the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened 

As a means for intvoducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for leading them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, convise and interesting little jtreatises 
will be found most admirable, 
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We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
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NEW YORK, MAY 5,1877. 
: The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 
sions af subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 
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WE invite attention to a series of articles by 
Thomas F. Harrison, First Assistant Superintendent 
-of Grammar Schools of this city, the first of which 
appears in the present number of the JouRNAL. His 
long experience asa practical educator will render 
valuable what he writes. The subject, too, is one 
that is intensely misunderstood. 





Tue “ Cyclopedia of Education,” just issued by E. 
Steiger of this city is a notable contribution to the edu- 
cational literature of the new century. It derives spe- 
cial value from being edited by Henry Kiddle, Supt. 
of Schools of this city, assisted by A. J. Schem, Assis- 
tant Supt. of Schools. Extracts will be given from it 
from time to time, so that the readers of the JouRNAL 
may obtain an idea of the value it has to the practical 
teacher. 


THERE are many entering upon the important work 
“of the school-room without any love for it. Whata 
pity! This is something to make angels weep over. 
The teacher must love to do his tasks, tasks though 
‘they, poorly paid for as they are and as little honored 
as they are. Ifhe sees nothing attractive but the 
dollars, woe be to that school—-and by and by, woe 
be to that teacher. The teacher is nota mere day 
laborer, he is more. He is doing good, a lasting good, 
the highest good—and his object should enlist all his 
faculties. Hence he will love his work—if he cannot, 
‘Jet him quit it. 





Tue teacher is the life of the school. If the sehool 
is dead then the teacher is dead, too—and he was the 
first to go. Let the teacher look round his room and 
see if he can see signs of progress. We lately heard a 
teacher discourse, thus: ‘You see that boy by the 
window—why he has changed wonderfully ; he has 
grown attentive and respectful—he loves to come to 
~school. He used to be saucy and lazy. I now count 
him as one of my best boys. Only the other day he 
told me he had been reading about minerals and des- 
~cribed the different kinds. Then there is Simon— 
‘over in the corner. You would’nt think he was 
very smart, would you now? Butheis. His father 
as poor and he is bashful. But he is arare gem. I 
love him, and I love to teach this class. There is 
not one that is not doing well. They love me in re- 
‘turn. I can see that ideas begin to take hold on 


them and effect them powerfully.” 
That was good testimony. 


.| for the teacher. 


Tue teacher should be a student—-and every real 
teacher is. The best teachers are always studying. 
And why not ? ‘If it is good for the pupil it is good 
The same reasoning will work both 
ways. The fact is that some teachers, to their shame 
be it said, touch no book but the one they hold “to 
hear lessons” from. The reason they give is that 
they know all that they are required to teach, and as 
for anything further, why they ‘don’t intend to teach 
much longer.’ It is ‘only the full bucket that spills 
over.’ The teacher should present the old facts this 
year with a fresh spring dress on and they will look 
brighter and go off better. 

And this leads to a subject cognate to the above. A 
certain school principal when asked what was the great- 
est obstacle in the way of progress replied—‘Cro- 
cHET!’ ‘What,’ said we? and he replied ‘this ever- 
lasting Crochet.’ It is a fact, that many female teach- 
ers busy their fingers (and these carry the mind with 
them) over some piece of work with a perseverence 
worthy of a better cause. Some crochet on their way 
to school, in the school till a bell rings, reluctantly 
lay it to hear the Bible read, take it up at recess, at 
noon, as soon as school is out, all the evening—in 
fact every spare moment. They attend a teacher’s 
conference with this objectionable work.—Now it is 
not an attack on crochet that is here intended. Such 
an occupation too frequently stands in the direct path 
to any improvement. The true teacher deals with 
thoughts, with books, and hence finds little time to 
loop one cotton thread through another endlessly and 
remorsely on. 
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Tue Eastern war has begun. And every school- 
room should have a suitable map and the progress of 
the contending armies pointed out. Not only this, 
the teacher owes it to his school to point out ina clear 
and exact manner, the causes of the conflict. _It is 
an historical problem that should be clearly stated. 

There should be a beginning made at the time 
when Rome governed the whole of Europe; then 
there was a separation ; then succeeded the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. Now Russia has ever considered 
herself as the heir to the Eastern Empire; her sub- 
jects are all Christians of the Greek Church order and 
she is in sympathy with those who occupy the provin- 
ces under the sway of Turkey. All the oppression 
the Greek Church suffers Russia feels. It may be 
that she feels it to make political capital out of it, 
but that she is the head of this order of Chistians is an 
historical fact, and no one can understand the present 
condition of affairs who fails to admit it. That Rus- 
sia dreams of possessing Constantinople and with the 
title of Czar (which means Cesar) repossessing herself 
of the Eastern Empire is admitted.—This is a nation- 
al idea, too. Every Russian peasant shares it. For 
the. glory of the Greek Church demands it. 

Now, in June 1875, the Greek Christians in Her- 
zegovina being cruelly oppressed by the Turks, rose in 
rebellion. (Here it will be remembered that the 
territory now Turkey was a Christian country and was 
conquered hy the Turks, and hence a large portion of 
the inhabitants are Christians yet). The disturbance 
thus caused spread into Bosnia, and roused the strong 
sympathies of the people of Montenegro and Servia. 
Hence these provinces as well as Bulgaria have been 
seeking encouragement from Russia which has been 
secretly granted. 

Germany, Austria and Russia have attempted to 
draw concessions from Turkey, and although promises 
have been made, nothing efficacious has been reached; 
the second attempt to procure peace was thwarted by 
England ; but the third she joined in with great earn- 
estness. The offer made by the Conference was. 
however, rejected by Turkey—in January last. These 
powers proposed that the Christians should have 
rights equal to those granted to the Turks, and a de- 





manded reform in her civil government. 





The failure to induce Turkey to accept these con: 
ditions led the members of the Conference to leave 
Constantinople ; but Russia is determined by force to 
compel Turkey to carry out these conditions, and 
hence has declared war against her. 
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The Teacher must have Native Talents. 





It is no uncommon thing to find people supposing that 
but little intellectual ability is needed to teach. And also 
in the school room to find those possessing little beside 
memories. The outside people are never tired of making 
sport of the sayings and doings of the potent rulers of the 
school-room: Good common sense isan admirable trait 
anywhere and none need it more than those who seek to im, 
part it <o others. A little child was called on her first day at 
school to the teacher’s side to give the names of the mysteri- 
ous characters composing the alphabet. Taking out her 
penknife the teacher pointed out the first of Cadmus’ fear- 
ful row, “Whatisthat?” No answer. Pointing to the 
next, “‘ What isthat?” “Don’t know.” says the pupil, 
“ You don’t know?” “ Take your seat then and study your 
lesson!” This is no fancy sketch. It is vouched for by 
too good an authority and must be set down as a veritable 
fact. 

Bat if such things are not occurring to-day, there are oc- 
currences that betoken a sad want of judgment and com- 
mon sense. No one can make others “smart” who is not 
“smart” herself. Hence the importance of selecting 
persons as teachers who have good talents to start with. 
The whole business is that of mind waking up mind, of free 
electric currents of thought arousing other currents by in- 
duction, Let the teacher apply all means possible to 
strengthen and improve her own power of thought, and 
thus fit herself to operate with certainty on others. A 
teacher as well as a pupil, should hear the magic “ why” 
continually. Why but twenty-six letters in t!:e alphabet? 
Why twelve ounces to the pound? Why three feet to the 
yard? Why twelve months to the year? These are but a 
sample of questions the teacher should ask herself, and rest 
not until she obtain answers. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 








*. 


The Commissioners met May 2. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, CoHEN, Down, 
HALSTED, HAZELTINE, PLACE, VANDERPOEL, TRAUD, 
VERMILYE, West, WatsON, WETMORE, WILKINS, 
WALKER, and Woop. 

Absent, Messrs. GoULDING, KELLY, SCHELL, WHEELER 
and WIcKHAM, 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

From 15th Ward for a new piano for P. D. G. S. No. 10; 
from 22nd, for alterations in P.S. No. 28; from 20th, for 
new piano for P. S. No. 27; from 22nd, for authority to 
suspend sessions of P. 8. No. 28, during alterations. 


REPORTS. 
REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF TRUANCY. 
Total number of cases investigated, ‘ A 3 1286 
“ “ . truants, 3 A ‘ 429 
“ * “ not e i . " - 2 
- ws put in Reform Schools, ae 


The Committee on Teachers reported in favor of paying 
Miss Janet Sharpe, and adverse to paying Miss Ella R 
Scallon. 

The Committee on By-Laws reported in favor of appoint- 
ing William Kemeys. of 156 west 46th street, as Supt. of 
Truancy in place of A. M. Stanton. 

Mr. Wilkins objected earnestly to this but it passed. 

Also the following agents ot Truancy, Wesley B. Church, 
P. H. Jobes, A. C. Martinez, Theo. Reeves, F. M. Roser, W. 
C. Brodley, W. Kitchell, J. 8. Ketchum, J. H. Baller, J. W. 
Curtin, M. H. Phillip, H. 8. Norse. 

The Committee on By-Laws reported in respect to com- 
plaints against the Trustees of Ist Ward. An examination 
showed a harmony had been wanting, but is now restored 
and asked to be discharged. Adopted, 

The Finance Committee recommended an appropriation of 
$200,800 for salaries for April; also to appropriate $25,724 for 
enlarging G. 8. 28. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

By Mr. Beardslee,fhat the President be authorized to re- 
ceive the legacy of $3,000 given by the will of Ephraim Hol- 
brook for books for Free Academy. 

By Mr. Dowd, That the Trustees of 22d ward be authoriz- 
ed to dispense with session of G. 8. 28 as public interest may 
require. 

By Mr. West, whether any amendment to subdivide 9th 
of section 33 of the By-Laws. 
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LETTERS from évery part of the country testify that this 
paper is recognized as among the potent infiuences in p7o- 
moting the interests of schools, public and private. JouR- 
NAL $2.50 per year. 
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LETTERS. 


—_ 


To the<Editor of the New York ScHoou JOURNAL: 


Mr. Eprror : A course of lectures to ladies is now being 
given by Dr. Sara B. Chase in the Suncay-school room of 
$t. Ann’s Episcopal Church (18th St. near 5th Ave.) A large 
number of teachers have attended them, and also a preced- 
ing course delivered by Dr. Chase at her residence. As one 
of her audience I would request permission, through the 
columns of your JOURNAL, to state that they are interesting 
and instructive, conveying valuable scientific information 
and useful practical suggestions, that all who can attend 
should avail themselves of the privilege thus afforded to 
cull from the wiedom and experience of this gifted woman a 
knowledge of subjects upon which we are lamentably ig- 
norant, and in following her guidance seek a truer way of 
living than we have as yet been able to discover for our- 
selves. A TEACHER, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





R. W. 8. Ky.—“I felt to be my duty to do something for 
a living and took to teaghing. The school here is very much 
neglected. I want to know how I shall get a better situa- 
tion. Could I get one in New York?” 

We advise you to do the best thing possible right where 
you are; fit youself to teach the ordinary school studies 
well. Visit the people and talk with them. Get up some 
entertainments (fair or exhibitions) and buy an organ or 
piano for the school. In every way improve the condition 
of things around you.—Attend the teachers institutes and 
make acquaintances, and inquire for vacancies, study up 
some special subjects in science and give a lecture in your 
town and other towns—it will improve you and if well done 
give you some reputation —The reward of better pay will 
come alonginduetime. Fill your present post so well 
other posts will need you and you can increase your price. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
* ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN] OUR LANGUAGE or how to 
speak and write correctly, designed to teach English Gram- 
mar, without its technicalities by G. P. Quackenbos L. L. D. 
D. Appieton & Co., New York. 


The readers of the JouRNAL have noticed’ some very 
strongly written letters on the subject.—“Language or 
Grammar,”’—and truly this isan important theme. Why 
do people study Grammar? “To teach us to speak and write 
correctly”’—say some of the Grammars, and so say and think 
thousands of teachers. There must be some good reason 
one would surely think, else why should it be so univereal- 
ly prescribed as a school-study ? This is not a good reason 
atall. Fashion has a good deal todo with these matters ; 
note for example the Sentential Analysis and Object Teach- 
ing hobbies. Both of these fairly raran riot in the schools. 
No man was accepted asa teacher who could not analyze a 
sentence in a formal mode that yielded neither profit nor 
pleasure. 

This hobby having been laid on the shelf, Object-teaching 
became a mania quite as serious, but the good thingsin it 
are likely to be preserved. 

Grammar is defined as the science of language. It is 
studied by some to obtain a knowledge of this science, and 
by others for the discipline it affords—that is the training it 
gives the mutual faculties. Language is an intricate study. 
And to learn the various relations of its numerous parts re- 
quires long and laborious investigation. And it is conced- 
ed by Prof. Whitney that a knowledge of all these minu- 
tie do not assist to give the power of correct speech. The 
important end—a correct use of language—is obtained by 
using words to express thoughts under the direction of a 
competent instructor. One, in other words, acquires a use 
of his own language as he does of a foreign language,—by 
using it, by expressing himself in it. 

We have said this because the book prepared by Prof. 
Quackenbos has special fitness for the object designed. The 
‘author was a most successful teacher, and in this volume 
presents a series of exercises, which in the hand of an in- 
telligent and correct instructor, will enable a pupil to mas— 
ter the leading principles of English Grammar in an intelli- 
gent manner. We believe the volume will prove to be high- 

y useful. 

It begins by defining in a simple manner a thought, then 

word, then a sentence, we use words to express thoughts, 
combining them into sentences. 

Next we have Jessqns to show how sentences should be 
wricten, the use of capitals, of periods, of interrogation and 
exclamation points. By this careful process, continued on 
paragraph after paragraph, a pupil's attention is calied to 
the sentences, words, letters and signs which are used in 
Written languages. Not only does he see them. He is re- 


quired to write them. On the 18th page the word noun is 





introduced, and the distinction between common and proper 
noted—that is, that one uses a capital letters—then follows 
what is the growing excellence appropriate exercises to 
teach the use of the distinctions made. It would be imposs- 
ible to be more ingenious than the author has been to afford 
the means to apply and test the pupils knowledge. 

The book goes over the whole subject of practical Giram- 
mar in an exhaustive manner. It teaches the use of the 
quotation marks, proper forms of verbs and participles, use 


of commas, periods, &c., modes of addressing letters, notes, | 


«c. And finally gives some interesting hints on the writing 
of compositions. 
We have been quite particular to examine and no‘'e the 


procéss of the author for we believe his method isan excel- | 


lent one. 

If the thousands of boys and girls who began grammar 
last fall had spent the year with this work it would have 
been to their profit. 
know that verbs have five tenses ; it is of importance that 
he can begin his sentences with capitals and end them with 
periods, 

In a city like New York where so vast a number never 
enter the Grammar Schools, but Jearn all they do learn in 
the Primary Schools, it would be of importance that as 
many as possible of the lessons contained in this little book 
should be taught. We commend its careful examination 
to every teacher. 


“I think I may safely say, that, of all the young men and 


young women to whom I have given instruction during the | 


last ten years, net more than ten per cent. could read, at 
sight, an ordinary article fluently and intelligible. Give 
many of them a page of average prose to read, and they 
will often stop, stammer, repeat, and mispronounce even 
common words! They will leap a periodchasm without ap- 


parent effort, but fall breathless at a comma. A word some. | 


unusual, though not difficult of pronunciation is a barrier to 
their further progress, and they must be pushed through it 
or boosted over it before they can go on. 
mechanical, monotonous, spirit-killing. It isa mere attempt 
at calling the words, and an unsuccessfnl one at best, since 
any mere word calling is not reading.” 

Let children have first presented to them those simple 
words which they have already learned to use, and whieb, 
therefore, represent ideas qith which they are familiar. By 
all means discard those insane phrases and sentences that 
are so numerous in primers and first readers. It need not 
be a difficult task to find interesting words and pleasing 
combinatiqns of words which children can be taught to utter 
with the naturalness of original expression. When a new 
word is introduced its meaning must be made plain, and it 
must be used—handled—till it can be used properly and 
readily. Herein the teacher may show great skill.” 

J. L. Pickanrp, 
tt 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison, Dec. 27th, 1876, after discussion adopt- 
ed the following recommendations : 

1. That the entire educational interests of the state, in- 
cluding those of the University and the Normal Schools, 
should be managed by a State Board of Education, consist- 
ing of eleven members, nine of whom shall be appointed by 
the Governor, with the consent of the Senate, the term of 


To the enginner it is of little use to. 


Their reading is | 
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graphical difficulties, on recommendation of the County Sa 
perintendent, create joint township districts by the union 
of two or more, or portions of two or more, civil town- 
ships. 
6. In each school township, so far as practical, there shall 
be a central high or grammar school, made obligatory by 
| law. In this school, and in the primary schools of the town- 
ship, there shall be well defined courses of study, absolute 
| uniformity of text books, and uniformity in methods of in- 
struction and discipline. 

“7. For all important work done by town educational offic- 
ers, reasonable compensation, to be fixed by law, shall be 
paid, and strict accountability required for the faithful per- 
formance of every duty. 
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“Cram.” 


To abuse examinations is one of the most popular com- 
| monplaces of public speeches and after-dinner conversation. 
| Everybody has something to say in dispraise, and the reason 

is pretty obvious. Many persons have been inconvenienced 
by examinations ; some regret the loss of patronage ; others 
the loss of patrons and appointments ; schoolmasters do not 
like having their work rudely tested—they feel the compe 
tition of more far sighted teachers who have adapted them- 
selves betimes to a new state of things. In these and other 
ways it arises that a formidable minority actnally have good 
cause for hating examinations. They make their feelings 
widely known, and the general public, ever ready to grum- 
ble at a novelty of which they hear too much and do not pre- 
cisely appreciate the advantages, take up the burden of the 
complaint. 
| Fortunately, too, for the opponents of examination, an ad- 
mirable ‘ cry’ has been found. Examination, they say, leads 
to ‘ cram,’ and ‘ cram’ is the destruction of true study. Peo- 
ple who know nothing else about examination know well 
| enough that it is‘ cram.’ The word. has all the attsibutes 
of a perfect question-begging epithet, It is short, emphatic 
and happily derived from a disagreeable physical metaphor. 
Accordingly, there is not a respectable gentleman distribut- 
ing prizes to a ody of scholars at the end of the session, and 
at a loss for something to say, who does not think of this 
word ‘ cram,’ and proceed to expatiate on the evils of the 
examination system. 
| intend in this article to take up the less popular view cf 
the subject, and say what I can in favor of examinations. [ 
| wish to analyze the meaning of the word ‘ cram,’ and decice 
if possible whether it is the baneful thing that so many pecs 
‘ple say. There is no difficulty in seeing at once that ‘cram 
| means twe different things, which I will call ‘ good cram 
}and ‘ badcram.’ A candidate, preparing for an important 
| competitive examination, may put himself under a tutor 
| well skilled in preparing for that examination. This tutor 
| looks for success by carefully directing the candidate's stu- 
| dies into the most ‘ paying’ lines, and restricting them rig. 
| Orously to those lines. The training given may be of an 
| arduous, thorough character, so that the faculties of the pu} 
pil are stretched and exercised to their utmost in those lines 
| This would be called‘ cram’ because it involves exclusive 
devotion to the answering of certain examination papers. IL 
call it ‘ good cram.’ 
| * Bad cram,’ on the other hand, consists in temporarily im 
pressing upon the candidate’s mind a collection of facts, 





one-third their number expiring biennially. The State Su- | dates or formule, held in a wholly undigested state and rea- 
perintendent and the President of the University shall be | dy to be disgorged in the examination room by an act of 
ex-officio members of the board. In the appointment of | merememory. A candidate, unable to apprehend the bear-— 
members, the Governor shall not be influenced by political | ing of Euclid’s reasoning in the first book of his ‘ Elements 
considerations, but solely by those of eminent ‘fitness. | may learn the propositions cff by heart, diagrams, letters 
2. The State Superintendent shall be appointed by the | and all, like a Sunday scholar learning the collects and :gos- 
Board for a term of fovr years, and shall serve as secre- | pels. Dates, rules of grammar, and the like may be cram- 
tary of the same, his duties in general being the same as | med by mnemonic lines, or by one of those wretched sys 
now. | tems of artificial memory, teachers of which are always go « 
8. County Superintendents shall be appointed by the ing about. In such ways it is, I believe, possible to give an 
State Board, to hold office during the pleasure of the same, | swers which simulate knowledge, and no more ptove know- 
for a term of not exceeding three years, to be paid by the | leige than the chattering of a parrot proves intellect. 
State a salary fixed by statute, and graded in some just pro Iam far from denying the existence of ‘ bad cram” of this 
portion to the extent of their work. The larger counties may | character, but I hold that it can never be advantageously re. 
be divided into two districts, at the discretion of the Board. sorted to by those who are capable of ‘ good cram.’ To learn 
Residence in the county shall not be essential to eligibility | a proposition of Euclid by heart is far more laborious than 
for appointment. | for a student of moderate capacity to master the nature of 
4. A Township Board of three persons shall be elected the reasoning. It is obvious that all advantages, even in an 
(one annually) by the people of every township, for the | examinational point of view, are on the side of réal know- 
management of the school interests therein. ‘fhe Board | ledge. The slightest lapse of memory of the bad ‘crammer’ 
shall appoint a Secretary (who may be one of their own | —for instance the putting ‘of wrong letters in the dlagram— 
number), who shall have immediate supervision of the | will disclose the simulated character of his work, and the 
schools of the town, and shall act under the general direc- | least change in thé conditions of the proposition set will 
tion of the County Superintendent. | frustrate his mnemonic devices altogether. If papers be set 
5. There shall be, outside of cities and incorporated vill- | which really can be answered by mere memory, the badness 
ages, only three different units of education territory—the | is in the examiners. 
State, County, and Township, the latter by the abolition of | Thorough blockheads may be driven to the worst kind of 
the present district system, becoming the smallest territori- | “cram,” simply because they can do nothing better. Nor 
al division in school government. But for convenience. | do the blockheads suffer harm; to exercise the memory is 
County Boards of Supervisors may, in certain cases of geo- | better than to leave the brain wholly at rest. Some quali- 
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ties of endurance and resolution must be called into oxist- | comply nevertheless. 
ence before a youth can go through the dreary work of | 
learning off by heart things of which he has no comprehen- 


For the first few days he contented 
himself with watching the little servant girl brushing the 
front steps on the next cottage, which he simply knew to be 


sion. Nor with examiners of the least intelligence is there | leased from his uncle’s estate; then with counting the | 


any reason to fear that the best-directed “bad cram” will children whe came to a diminutive select school held there; 


enable a really stupid candidate to carry off honors and ap- ' then with observing a woman, and a handsome woman, | 
No examination-papers, even | Harry though of probably twenty-four,who besides thrashing | 


pointments due to «thers. | 
for junior candidates, should consisy entirely of “ book-| the children, seemed to be weighed with a multitude of 
work,” such asto be answered by the simple reproduction | household cares. Still no opening for acquaintance offered 
of the words in the text-book. In every properly-conducted ! itself till one day Harry wit', always more time on his hands 
examination, questions are, as a matter of course, set to| than he knew precisely what to do with, was lounging in 
test the candidate’s power of applying his knowledge to! the nearest fancy store. The little servant girl entered and 
«ases more or less different from those described in the | made the purchase, first, of a couple of fashionable collars 





hooks. Moreover, good examiners always judge answers | and a pair of cuffs, a silk net, a neck ribbon, and lastly, of a | 


| have cause to imagine herself under an obligation to him ; 


| tributiors was repeated at regular intervals; under the 


Japan switch (for this occurred when Japan switches were | 


~— 


lowed him to assist her in this way, she should never again 


and atthe same time he expressed regret that teaching 
should have rendered her so independent, so unwilling to 
take help when she was really so much in need. 

Yet he admired the teacher and her independence ; and as 
soon as he could do so without any suspicion, dictated a 
note which purported to be froma sonze cne who cherished 
an interest in her school, as an offset against idle children 
in the neighborbood ; and along with this eccentric writing, 
enclosed $300.00 to defray the school expenses, The con- 
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| friendly influence of the notes the select school so increased 
| in its proportions as to furnish Abigail, who had a real gen- 
ius for teaching, with a comfortable income. And without 


by their general style, as well as by their contents. It is | 


really impossible that a stupid, slovenly candidate can, by | 
any art of “cramming,” be enabled to produce the neat, 

brief, pertinent essay, a page or two long, which wins 

marks from the admiring examiners. 

If we may judge from experience, too, “ bad cram ” does 
not pay from the tutor’s point of view. That this is so, we 
may learn from the fact that slow, ignorant pupils are ruth- 
lessly rejected by the great “coaches.” Those who have 


their reputation and their living to make by the success of | 


their candidates cannot afford to waste their labor upon bad 
material. Thus, it is not the stupid who gotothe “ cram- 
wming ™ tutors to be forced over the heads of the clever, but 
Gt isthe clever ones who go to secure the highest places. 
Lang before the critical days of the official examination, the 
experienced “coach” selected his men almost as carefully 
as if he were making up the university boat. There is 
hardly a university or a college in the kingdom which im- 
poses any selective process of the sort. An entrance or 
matriculation examination, if it exists at all, is little better 
than asham. All comers are gladly received to give more 
fees and the appearance of prosperity. Thus, it too often 
thappens that the bulk of « college class consists of untutor- 
ed youths, through whose ears the lea>ned instructions of 
the protessor pags, harmlessly it may be, but uselessly. 
Parents and the public have little idea how close a resemb- 
dance there is between teaching and writing on the sands of 
the sea, unless either there is a distinct capacity for learning 
on the part of the pupil, or some system of examination 
and reward to force the pupil to apply. 

For these and other reasons which might be urged, I do 
mot consider it worth while to consider “ bad cram” any 
further. I pass on toinquire whether “ goodcram” is an 
objectionable form of education. The good “ cramming” 
tutor or lecturer is one whose object is to enable his pupils 
@o take a high place in the list. With this object he care- 
fully ascertains the scope of the examination, scrutinizes 
past ‘papers, and estimates in every possible way the prob 
able character of future papers. He then trains his pupils 
fn each branch of study with an intensity proportioned to 
tthe probability that questions will be asked in that branch. 
Ht is too much to assume that this training will be superfi- 
ial. On the contrary, though narrow, it will probably be 
Gatense and deep. It will usually consist, to a considerable 
extent, in preliminary examination, intended both to test 
zand train the pupil in the art of writing answers. The 
agreat “coaches” at Cambridge, in former days, might be 
aid to proceed by a constant system of examination, oral 
@mstruction or simple reading being subordinate to the solv- 
Gog of innumerable problems. The main question which I 
thave to discuss, then, resolves itself into this: Whetber in- 
tense training, directed to the passing of certain defined ex- 
aminations, constitutes real education. The popular op- 
ponents of “cram” imply that it does not ; I maintain that 
at does.—W. STANLEY JEvons in Popular Science Month- 
ay. 
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Harry Anderson was a bachelor of between forty and fifty. 
And Harry was a perfect bachelor, not so much on account 
of a special aptitude to self indulgence, the typical feature 
of bachclorhood— but because, like all who are thoroughly 
earnest in their intentions, he expected to remain such. 
Some whispered that he had cnce been disappvinted in an 
affair of the affections, and the supposition is not improbable, 
ag such causes often produce a preference fur the blessed- 
wees of single life, On the otherhand, Harry would have re- 
lied that he did very well as it was; and an answer like 
this from a man so much given to conventionalities might 
be considered a settlement of all uncertainty. Be this as it 
aay, his principal anxiety for the past years had been to 
‘humor the whims of an aged uncle, to whom he bore the re- 
Bations both of private clerk and of heir. 

The last whim of this uncle was that Harry should leave 
‘his horee in New York City and reside in some dilapidated 
cottages in L—— St. Schenectady, with a view to their sale. 
Now bachelor-hal! did not mean in Harry's vocabulary the 
half tumbled down houses in L—— St., but he resolved to 





demanded) to effect the match of which she produced a lock | 


of yellow hair which Harry instantly recognized as belong. 
ing tothe young woman, The little servant dropped the 
lock upon the floor, and Harry carefully picking it up, re- 
turned it toher. The young woman was evidently going 
| on a journey and as her clothing was quaint, these pur- 
| chases were doubtless designed to give her a fashionable air. 


Harry also roticed that the school was dismissed by the | 


little servant through the ensuing week. 
This trifling incident proved to be the beginning of an 
acquaintance, first with the little servant, ard afterwards 


it pleasanter to spent his evenings with them, than in read 

ing, loitering, or indeed in any other way. The family con 

Bisted of Mr. Prichard, who though in perfect possession of 
his faculties, was, on account of great age, troubled with 
failing memory, of Mrs, Prichard who though much yourg- 
| er, was tioubled with a lack of faculty which took the form 
| of excessive pleasantry, under the supposition that she was 
constantly on a visit—and Edward, a diminutive sickly per- 
son, principally distinguished in this narrative as Abigail's 
husband. ‘Wont you stay and have some tea?” asked Mr. 
Prichard on the evening of Harry’s first introduction, and 
the next moment forgetting that he had spoken, asked 
again, “Won't you stay and have some tea? Ed’ard go to 
the baker’s and get some cake, Ed’ard go to the baker’s and 
get some cake, it isn’t far from here!” Abigail assured him 
that there was plenty of that commodity on the table and 
Edward said nothing. 

Abigail had been adopted by the Prichard’s, to the best 
of her belief, when a little child? and as she grew up into 
womanhood she had been expected to marry Edward. And 
gratitude for the supposed kindness of the Prichard’s in- 
duced her to comply even against her inclinations. Yet 
Abigail accepted her lot bravely and att empted to break its 
| tedium only by opening a small school in the old building. 








This not only increased the family store, but gave her the | 


|cumpany of the children, of whom she was exceedingly 
fond. Besides this she had the case of some business, Harry 
| did not precisely know what, which occasioned her to visit 
| New York at certain intervals. All this left its trace upon 
her character and countenance; but under her somewhat 
sharp exterior, which mad: her seem older than her years, 
Harry could read honest worth, and a thorough desire to do 
| her duty, though this might be the case of weak children 
| and of invalids. 
| After the lapse of more than a twelve months Harry was 
obliged by the sudden death of his uncle, to return to New 
York, he much regretted breaking up his connection with 


he had kept much in his own hands, and thoze of an old 
Servant, made the call imperative. In the time Abigail had 
become a widow, an attack of pneumonia, that insidious dis 
ease, causing the death of Edward, 


another twelve months, he beheld Abigail dressed in even 
deeper black—.naking intothe cosy inner office. The sur 
prise was mutual ; Abigail was surprised to see her old ac- 
quaiatance, managing the elder Mr. Anderson's affairs in 
place of the old servant to whom she had previously spoken; 
yet she spoke with her usual straight forwardness. 
told him that since Edward’s decease her husband’s father 


orable one, having been made out in his name, had expired 
at the same time. “And what will you do?” asked Harry 
taking an unusual interest in the fate of the young widow, 


after a few minutes spent in close conversation, “did not 
impart to me all his business. A day or two before his 
death, Lowever, he penned a note in reference to some lease, 
and toid me not to open it until after his burial. I have not 
yet done so, here is the note. My uncle merely said it con- 
tained reasons fer lieniency in regard to a lease made out in 
favor of persons who had taken charge of some child whose 
claims were strong upon him. Abigail concluded to accept 
| Of this offer, at least till she could remove her mother and 
' her school elsewhere. And Harry promised that if she al- 





wish the young woman and her family. At length he found | 


the Prichards but the condition of his uncle's affairs, which | 


Imagine Anderson's surprise, when after the lapse of | 


She | 


had died also, and the lease, which was an exceedingly fav- | 


“when shall you remove with your s:hool?” “I do not | 
know,” responded Abigail. “My uncle,” remarked Anderson | 
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knowing from whom the gifts came, she learned to depend 
upon the kindness of this mysterious friend as a good man 
learns te depend upon the care of an unseen providence. In 
consequence of Anderson’s promise she did not allow her 
suspicions to rest upon him. So time wore on, and the lat- 
ter, being ill and finding it hopeless for Abigail to diseover 
her mysterious protectors, wrote to her expressing her de- 
sire to become such in fact ; and it was only after Abigail 
had consented to become his wife that he unfolded to her 
| this little desire for her comfort. 

Abigail came at last, bringing her mother, grown even 
more decrepit since her last interview with Harry, to New 
| York; but it was only to find him sinking upon a death bed 
| only to be suited, with the expectation of their meeting in 

another world. After lingering for weeks in great pain, 
| Harry died, not however, without leaving his wife in his will 
all the support that his wealth could furnish her. 
| But wealth cannot raise a lost loved one from the grave. 
| How many more therns, we may exclaim, beset the path 
of one than of another! True in Abigail's life the roses and 
| thorns were much commixed, and well was it for her that 
in teaching others, she had learned self discipline ; for this 
| quality more than any othe enables us to retain whatever 
| good comes to us in our experience, and 
“To cast thorns and chaff away !” 
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SEVEN steam street cars were placed upon the Market 
street railway, Philadelphia, on March 21. A small boiler 
incased in wood is placed in front of the car, and by an in- 
genious contrivance the whole power of the engine can be 
| concentrated on the brakes. The trial trips were very suc 
| cessful, the cars being stopped in a few seconds,even when 
going at high speed, heavy grades not causing as much 
| trouble as had been anticipated, The engines were noise- 
| less, and horses were not frightened. 
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HIDDEN CITIES. 
Her dress was buff, a long train to it. 
| port, landing near the town. When we saw the mob,I 
left. I said to Frank, fortify your house te-night. He was 
at the sale many hours. He gave me acbart for drawing. 
HIDDEN INSECTS, 

The cow wil horn, Etta, Lee changed places with his 
| brother. An anter is a part of a flower. Mother, may I go 
‘and swim. Nearly all beet leaves are red. Did you feed 
| Flo custard pie ? 


We sailed into 


HIDDEN RIVERS. 


Takea pear, Lucy. Oh! I ought to go home. 
will wash it all away. 


The rain 
In Iowa bashful men are plenty. 
EVA HUTCHISON. 


« AN exchange mentions some “ newfcollege building ca- 
pable of accommodating 2,000 students of the most im- 


proved style of architecture.” Arethey ladies ? 

“At the examination of a certain school a reverend gen- 
tleman was asking theclass the meaning of words. They 
| answered very well till he gave ‘backbiter.’ This seemed 
|a puzzler. It went down the class till it care to a simple 
little urchin, who looked sheepishly knowing, and said, ‘It 
may be a flea.’ 


A LITrLE four-year-old boy, who had been taught his 
letters at home and felt his importance, on going to school, 
| was called up by the teacher, who asked, “Can you read my 
boy?” The little fellow stood amazed for a moment at the 
| impertinence of the question, and then exclaimed: “ Haint 
you got cheek!” 
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“OLD RELIABLE.” 


There are many reputed remedies for that very prevalent 
disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, bat none which have given 
| general satisfaction and become a knowledged standard pre- 
parations except Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It continues to 
enjoy an unprecedented popularity. This reputation has been 
earned through the permanent cures which it has wrought, 
having proved itself a specific in the worst forms of the dis- 
ease. Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum Books are given away 
| at drug stores. 
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Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking “ BEST, " with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Preas Chase, 5x8, $45. (5, Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no Postal cards 
H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. tn oe. Phil.Pa, 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa,; and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO £5000 RECEIVED 













E LEernioity 


™ plied by Paoli's B ie, 
cures Rheu 
bility, 


matism, 
Prostration, 
and ail’ Chronic and 
<% Nervous Diseases. 
Comms re free. 








Standard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


No. 5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
In whole or in part is used in the Fublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitaata 


The total ou of these 171 cities amounts to 
8,574,921. total eee of the 114 cities using 
Anderson’s Histories is wert rhe eg. 

Andersen's H 5 also used in the Pub- 


of thousands of smaller cities aad towns, as 
a eee 
ries, in all parts of the country. 


The series comprise the followiug Works :— 


A sate awed istony of the United States, 
undreds of portraits. ma’ 

4 etc. Price $1.00. —— 

A Grammar School History of the United am 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits and 
views, and more than forty mee. many of which are 
colored, 300pp.16mo, Price $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States 
a QLlustrated with maps, portraits, viguettes, &c. 

404 pp. 12mo. Price $1.65, 
A Manual of General History. 
Illustrated with beautifully colored maps ——- 
the changes in the political divisions of the worl 
and giving the location of important places, 419 pp, 
12mo. Price $2.00. 

A Schoo! History of England. 
Tilustrated with colored maps showing the geograph- 
ical changes in the a at different periods, 300 
pages, 12mo. Price $1.60. 

Aaderson’s Miearp Ancient Histories. 

Illustrated wii dmapsandachart, 445 pp: 

12mo. Price e2, 00, 


The Historical Reader, . 

Embracing selections iu prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History. 12mo. 
544 pp, Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader, 
Emb: lecti from emi t American histo- 


rians, orators, statesmen and poets, with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whole arranged so 
as to torm a complete class-manual _— States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50, 

A School History of Rome, of Greses, and of 
France, in preparation. 








LANGUACE AND CRAMMAR. 
Atonrzo REED, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
BararnakD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 
and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
Eoltechnic Instituté, 


Graded Lessons in English. 
An elementary English Grammar, consisting of one 


hundred practical ns, carefully graded and ad- 
apted to the classroom, 144 pp. 16mo.,. bound in 
linen, $0.50, 


GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three menthe of its publication, 

It has been enth cally r i by hun- 
dreds of ohuseiens, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the goodin the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 





NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D, 

mY (COMPLETE Ix Turex Booxs: 
I. New Mental Arithmetic. 

144 pages. 16mo, Price 35 cents. 

Il. New Radiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises. 
16 mo. Price 50 cents. 

a New Practical Arithmetic. 

384 pages, 12m0. Price $1.00, 

Key to New Practical peeeete, 
(For teachers only.) Price $1.00 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions. (In preparation.) 

These works, it is believed, form the most compre- 
hensive, complete and carefully graded series of — 
metics extant. Although but recently 
have been very extensively introd 
of the country. 


224 pages, 





FRENCH COURSE. 
By Puor. Jean Gustave KEETELS. 
I. A Child’s IMustrated First Book in French. 
144 pages. 12mo. Price $1.00. 
Ii. An Ae EA tary French Gr b 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
XI. Am Analytical and Practical French 


Grammar. 
624 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 


° te the mee Exercises, in the An- 
= * la ee oe Practical French Grammar. 
12mo, Price 75 cents, 


bi AC Cofentate Course 





ose to both the French end 

—_S— com to an 

the whole being 8 complation of the prin: 
uel tee Froach Lamy 


pire forte dy of French, in Gouge and and BOL 


Sample Copies of any of the 
| above Works sent to Teachers 
| for Examination at half price. 








~~ DIRECTORY 
~ 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Sonoon Jovnnat, 17 Warren Bt, 


Albany, N. Y. 





Louisa 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. b 
Meee Collegiate Institute. a otaienden, Pres'’t. 


Atheneum - . George N. Bigelow, 
| School, A. 3 ~~ -. 
usiness . HH. and B’wa: 

Kindergarten Christiansen, 360 4 

Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
Grammar School. L. W. 197 Joralemon. 

Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Court 

Dean A: Alfred T, Deane, 437 Carlton. 


Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall. 
‘emale Seminary. B. 8. Richards, 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O. Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup. 

New York City. 


Young Ladies School. Mies 8. B. Spring. 121 E. 36. 
Kleinfeld's Tnstitute, 8. H. Kl nield. 1608 $rd Ave. 
School ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison A 
Collegiate School, Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T, Benedi 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna 0, Brack it, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E, 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten, Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1367 1 1 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. .f 
D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. a 


Amelia Figuera, 361 E. 83d St, 

vey Gibbens ——- Teach bande 620 Sth Av, 

Polegate Schoo! ns 544 5th Av. 
oung Ladies’ l. Miss 10 


Haines, 
*ollegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Avy, 
tindergarten, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broad 
Jollegiate School. Morris W. os East 22d St. 
Jollegiate School. John McM " 


Cana.i 
Ontario 


Young 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. 


, 101 West 45th St. 

Young Ladies’ Sch’, Dr. B.C. VanNorman,212 W. 59th. 

Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 

Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue. 

i and English School. C, A, Miles, 100 W. 

School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz, 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

St John’s School, Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 

School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 

School for Young Ladies, Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. , 

School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 

Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth 

School for Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan. No, 1 East 


4lat. 
lark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 


ent a ‘4 
New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. 

G. H, Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. 
Female College. 


Rev, 


Freehold, Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 
Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen, 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 

Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. ©. C. Weteell, 
Collegiate + ag ~~ W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Riverview Academy, Otis Bisbee, 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Alen. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Mies 8. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N. ¥: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W.  Nistantt, 


Irving Institute. tnaitaia Be Rowe. 
Jackson —_7 he >. F. F, J Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ Sch: 
yy Poot nay 
Locust Hill Semi Miss —_ A. Rice, 
Military Institute. Masor:. 


Philadephia, Pa. 
Chegaray Institute. Madame 


Female Sem Misses — nay’ & Dili re. 

West Chestnut Institute, J. A. Bogardus, 
New York. 

Alexander Institute (B), O, & » Willis, White sad ey 

Boarding School (B). Mrs H, ©. 


Chappaqua Inst.(Both). 
Young Ladies’ Institute, 


r0 ‘ocier. seme 


yuga Lake Academy. 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F, rd, Bar Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
éreylock Institute, B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 
Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
delect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 
“Tineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E. W. Gray, 
Pennsylvania. 
Seem Penns hettnns. Chester. Theo. Hyatt, \, 
Hollidaysburg Sem‘nary. Rev. “= ag u 
Wilson College. Chambersburg. Rev. W. T, Wvlie. 
Ghester Valley Academy Downing‘on. F. D. 


Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av, | 


Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W, Selrest r, 


Bloomfeld 8t. = 


Peekskill, N. ¥. 
eekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald. 








HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. 
in a fine sea town and bes the 
celved Thorough instruction in tne pricery Daghake 

ceiv: orough inetru 
studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing: B& 
is exclusively for children from five to twelve yeare 


i 


age. Maternal care for and comfort: mera 
and religious training; right habits of ian 
guage, and action en ; study, and 
amusement happily com! Address Mra. P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn, ‘ 


OLDEN HIT.L SEMINARY for young ladies. 
Bridgeport Conn. Addrees Mise Euuy Ne vson,. 











INDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ten, D.C. Mrs, and Miss Pollock wil, receive 


| few ladies who may desire a thorough At, . 
| Kindergarten methods and system of instruction. Mie 


| 


TE 42d 8t, | 








| name, 


Pollock is a graduate from the Normal Scho@t of Bem 
pe Gee me to trainfKindergarten teachers, and has 
an experience of over five yéars in the oc and 
private Schools of Berlin and Washi A 
1 POLLOCK, 708 llth eieet, Wi 
on, D. O, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Mep, and ald 
classes of advanced Studentsa. Attention to conversa. 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexee 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


: 


ACEKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 


Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, is under 
the nal supervision of ite founder and ay 


perso’ 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso~ 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the an- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
The College was founded in 1 and has 
made steady progress in utility and ror ‘avor, 
—— at the head of this class of ——. 
jocation is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious eto 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have og 4 reduced, 
—_ can enter at any time rT a S « 
Ive weeks, $55.00, Call or send for 


ii 


ink 


‘ane full particulars, 8, 8, PACKARD, Pringipah @ 4 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Rowery, cor 

Canal St.. and 284 8th Ave. a 1848. 
Specialties, — Book-kee ping, Arithmetic, Classics, Re- 
dimental and Higher English Branches, Writing Lee- 
sons $3.00 per munth, Ladies qualified a4 book-keepers: 
and cashiers. Day or evening from 9 A, M. tili10 P, Mi, 


ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 

lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years? 
experience. Address A. F, BOUTELLE, Townsend 
Mas % 


MERICAN and FOREICNTEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor 
mation to parents of good eschoolr; selh and rente 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,"’ warrants Mise Young in guarantecing satiafac~ 
tion. Circulars sent on application, 

Address 

MISS M. J, YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor P' uiltip Lawrence, Author of “* Mode® 
8,4 aker,” ‘* Comstock’s Elocution,” ** Lawrence Speak~ 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hal of Occigresa, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver cil oar £ 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, Am 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Uburehe 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25tn Street. 












THE ATLAS 


Health-Liff, 


The Best in the World... 


Recommends itself. 


28 x 24x 20 
Eastlake Style. 


4 

IntTENpine Purncnasens of Machiaosge ae 

ed to investigate the claims of thie most PERFECT 

HEALTH LIFT before deciding. The a 

is not the best, but the converse of this propositem 
is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Aras? Any.and all ef— 
forts to overcome @ fixed strain, ter nae nein Soar 
dead-weight or lever-lifling, ~ or pare of te 
nutrition of superficial i 
deeper ws ones, and of the te —~—4- 
means mal develops +~ or meee Ge Ty. 
resistance ce te disease. Health Lifts ex coat the Ar 


Las have the fatal Sbjection avove 

all claim to be elastic: their mak us 

claims of elasticity as a factor, hy 
ity itself, ~ itis af, be which stands at Zero, ana te 








W. A ENIGHTM -D., Worcester, Mass. 


$5 to $20.2: ett. rege 





$55 to $7 


Ay igh Fo Samples rane 
Pp. O. VICKERY, Augasta, Maine 


eS ee 
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ES Ans rN, {PRESIDENT 
EVERY A POLIC! TES 


LIFE, AND FNDOWAIENT POLIC! 


eta EMA t ah i, THOSE B 
OR ANIZED APRIL iein 1642. 


asi OVER$ 80,000,000. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examine¢ 
the New Plans devised by'Sueraarp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City, 

















Guaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
. States 5-20 Bonds.. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. This Society 

nizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform ‘annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing @ a pecthed surrender value for every yeur in cash; 
or it will furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man. 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

‘These Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries end 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promaaon of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jame§ 
Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


t® Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste .: of all Denominations, 


For >lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WersTERN Union Burtpine, New Yor, 

GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


— 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelusnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


- 
M. Vv. B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 
DAVID au ACKE NBUSH, - Secretary 


THE CHAMPION 


AIR PISTOL. 


Chairs 





No office Library, Public or Private, 8 t- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, 80 easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 


AMERICAN JEWELRY (\COMPANY’S. ~ 


AMETHYST CASKET SENT FREE 


to an ress, with our New Illustrated Catalogue (in book form 
contaloing ove over 500 fall size engravings of ace latest styles of Jewelry 
atehes (of our own manufacture), with valuable infor: 






“OW TO BECOME AGENTS. 


tly engraved Lady's Brooch, Amethyst aang: one pair 


1D: 
Gur Amethyst Cogket eqptanjns ene ot ; one elegant Amethyst Ring inlaid with Pearls; 


elegantly engraved Lady’s Ear Drops, amethyst settin 
one elegant ar of Amethyst Sleeve’ Buttons; one elegant Amethyst Gent’s Pin; Three (3) Slegant 
Ametbyst by rel one el tengraved Cross; one elegant engraved Collar Button ; one elegant 

engraved “ ndshbip; * one elegant heavy Wedding Ring; all of which are the tinest gold: late, -— ties 
exact size of Hy engravings in this panepecement, ana in a beautiful white pink-lined casket. 











Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 
F. A, SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 


_ ) t tage and packing. the above Amethyst 
LE ne HA ibe Sex S TRE REE “4 oa Postpaid. This angpouncemeut =: 
introduce the elegant styles of Jewelry BR. AF by us. Address. 


AMERICAN JEWELEY COMPANY.—CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“We have examined the goods in the Amethyst Casket of the American Jowelrs Company; and find 
aunt be in every way as represented.”—SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST, Louisville, Ky 








WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


NLON&DE SSARY 
eane RAVERS) 





7m -20)) 1 oe ae 
NEW YORK. 


T OU Ly 


ADVERTISERS! Sim 
N. W. AYER & Son, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For the prompt and accurate transaction of 


OUR FACILITIES the Advertising Business ARE UNSUR- 
ASSED by those of any other agency, and are equaled by very few. 
Is confined entirely to Newspaper Adver- 


tisimg, and for the past eight years we 


have made its proper handling a special study. 
4 I Has Seen ample, and we have spared no trouble or 


expense to perfect every detail that would in any 
way conduce to the efficient management of our business. 


RR GEMEN Are, as a@ consequence, un- 
A usually complete, and are 
all so thoroughly systematized that we are enabled to guarantee the prompt and strict fulfillment 





Is divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 








"BELLS. 


BUCKEYC BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

ye with the best Rotary Hanginys, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms. Factories, Court-howses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 





Lilustrated Catalogue 
Vanovzen & Tivr, W2 E. : 





sent Free, 
St., Cincinn iti, 








CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fine toned, !ow priced. full Senn, © Catalogues 
iving full particulars, prices, etc.,se ” 


BLYMYER MANUFACT RING co., 


664 to 694 West Eighth St., 





mcinnati, oa 


Meneely’s Bells. 


dr Charches, etc., known to the vublic since 1826, 





Y¥,’’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings, 











Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet wth accuracy, 

Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease." 

Recommeded by Ge, Sherman, also by C. F, Lynch, 
Req., of the Australian Rifle Team, 


PRICES: , 
BLACK, ° . » ef « 95.00 
NICKEL-PLATE D, . . . . 6.00 


ROSEWOOD HANDLF, ° . . 7,00 
* Each Pistol is put put in a nvat box, with a skelet 


*g made st! THE MENEELY 2ELL FOUN- 
BY West Bry, Bo AGENcTES, 








= — 


| GEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper placing of disguised hand writings, he — 
makes specialty of Round Hand W ng bee 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention legal 
papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 
and Memorials. 


4° CuaMBeERs St. Koom ‘, New Yore. 





of every order, whether large or small. 

UR each under the supervision of a competent and 
experienced man, in charge of @ corps of trained assistants, and the workings of all are carefully 
scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 

For space or for special rates in the leading 

papers of the country, which we keep con- 
stantly on file, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
man's advertising, and place rt ‘where he wants it and as he wants it,as WELL, as 
OU PTLY A iG as CHEAPLY as can be done by any other agency in the United States. 


Is already one of the largest of its kind in the 

country, and we are determined to make it not only 

Ot RG A LG. the e occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 
a frontage of 50 feet on Ches —— street, and 84 feet on South Eighth street, and have more 
Are not derived from the advertiser, but from the 


OU twenty BR PROF constantly en ITs * 


TTS 2023: publishers, to whom we become respon- 
OU for R orders sent, and F’ whom we are credited a percentage on each. Again, we pay 


no commissions for the securing of business, but employ all our men entirely on ~ and 

are thus able to give at once to the advertiser all the discount that can be afforded 

Oo 3 Showing the cost of advertising in any x paper 
or list of papers furnished without e harge. 

It costs nothing to get our figures, and it 1 pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 


estimates, please send copy of advertiseme ont; mention s it is to occupy, in lines or 
inches; mame the papers desired, and state length of time for which it is to appear. 
If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reached, and 
we will suggest a selection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 
money it is purposed to expend. _ information helps us to make the most suitable selec- 


tion for the money, inc luding on MANUAL t5 ~ and a est papers to cover the ground. 


For Ad an elegantly printed book of 128 
royal octavo sent free toall who contemplate 
advertising. It contains care MANU. y pre lists of leac fn daily, weekly, and mon 
newspapers in the United a and Canada, with valuable information regarding circula- 
tion and advertising ra so arran and classified that an advertiser can select 
without difficulty the Sint best suited to ~~ particular purpose. It tells how, when, 
and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amount 
O ady UR for the least amount of money. Send for it. 


Be a@ quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 

\ tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cemts per year, post- 

} OQ} UR number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 

with valuable information regardimg newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more gencral 

knowledge of newspaper adverti ertising and the advantages to be gained by it. We therefore make 

the following offer: to all persons advertising | ge = this agency to the amount of FIVE 
DOLLARS, we will send The Advertiser's Guide id, without further charge. © 
C Is well. filled with ty 

peculiarly adapted to the 

— display o vertisements, and we tf ree men exclusively on the work agising 

m our advertising business. We furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 

ust how his edvertioemnent will look in type.. Our compésitors having for years made this 

ranch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest com pass 

consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity 


. 





crun-stock, 6 dart, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod and 

«combined claw-and-wrench, 

. Bent by Express C, O. D. or by mail on receipt of 
price and 40 cts, additional for 


postage. 
POPE M’F’C CO., 
69 HIGH STREET; 


BOSTON. 





YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establisb- 

ment. Barrett, Neraews & Co., Office,5 & 7 

John Street. B.anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
lelphia ; 110 W, Baltimore Street, Bi 











E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS, 
| ADVERTISING AGENTS, * 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, Qo, | 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 


this paper. 


| Estimates furnished free, 
«yrealar. 


New York Mailing Agency. 





with latest improved Newspaper Fold ng and ae 


Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRAN}. Managar an 
Proprietor. 


Send for a| 





in ot least possible ‘e, and consequently for the smallest expenditure of money. 
UR AD" Are numerous, and we offer them all 
fi free of charge to those who avail them- 


se OUR of our unsurp cilities, and 8 glad to correspond with any who contempiate 


0 ex RO of ar in newspaper advertising. 
Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 
e faci 0 which experience has shown to be requisite or desirable. 


20; are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may In conclusion, allow us to ask that you 


“GET OUR ESTIMATE ADVERTS 
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Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadetphia. 
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*“ Papa, ought the ene to flog a fellow | 
for what he didn't do ?”’ “ Certainly not, my ; 
boy.” “ Well, then, I want to tell you that | 
he flogged me to-day ecause I did not do my | 
sum.” 

Miss Mathews, a young lady in the Fresh- 
man class at Colby University, Me., has just | 
received the prize for the best college prep- | 
aration, The prize will pay her term bills 
through the course, 


AMONG those who passed the recent Cam.| 
bridge local examination with honors was a 
lad named Farrow, who was deaf and dumb. 
He is under 16 years of age, and has obtain- 
ed a certificate for classics and mathemat- 
ics. 

FEMALE music teacher to ‘admiring young 
gentleman pupil : “ Try again, Mr. C——,” 
Pupil—* Do, re, mi—”’Teacher—“That wont 
do. FYou do not hold on to mi long enough.” 
Pupil (wistfully)—* I wish I had a chance 
to. ” 


“Dip I not give you a flogging the other 
day ?” said a schoolmaster to a trembling 
boy. “ Yes, sir,” answered the boy. “Well, 
what do the Scriptures say on the subject ?” 
“TI don’t know, sir, except it isin that pas- 
sage which says, ‘ Itismore blessed to give 
than to receive.’ ” 








A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} 


BRADBURY Piano. 








Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is ita adaptation to 
the human voice as an sccompaniment, pom ae to its 
— mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 


"Prem rsonal eT with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fullest considence of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fame | 
ilies, and they give entire satixfaction. 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- | 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from | 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. They are | 
reliable. | 
Mrs, U.S. Grant, Wash’n. Rev. L. B. Bugbie. Cinn, O. | 
Gen. O. E. Babcock, Wash. Dr. C. N. Sims, Balt., Mad. | 
. Dr. J, M, Reid, N. Y. 

. . Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, N. 
Adm, D. D, Porter, Wash, Philip Philips, N 
Cc, iad Sec. Int. Rev Alf Cookman N ¥ 

Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 

W. G, Fischer, Phila, Pa. | 

Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 

. Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 

Rev, Daniel Curry D. D. 
Gen, O. O. Howard, Wash. Rev. W. H. De ag D. D. 





tock. Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
Sands st. Church, B’klyn 
s lo are St. Paul. 
8. Arthur, Phila 9 Rev F5, tnk, Xx 

J nakip 
t-Gen. L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
J. M. Walden, Chicago Sev EO. He poo 

Cinn, O. Gen, Alvord, U. 

Dr. T, DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend iccinne. 

dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox ; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 

—— Ames says—“* My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom- | 
ised, and LLY Ek. A in richness of tone and 


singing qualities, « that could be desired. 
Ba) Md., Jan. 1874, Yourstruly, E. R. Amrs. 
Dr. E. O. Haven saye—“‘ My Brad Piars con- | 


tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- | 
ily more and more in love with it,” ~~ | 

Bishop Simpson seys—‘“ After a trial family | 
for years, for beauty of finish and workrsndhip ani | 
splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot / 


tr 
of musical 


be eq 
De J. H. Vincent —" For wn fo worshi 
bath schools and all 


nalities.”” 
Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury is | 
splendid, 


..The best manufactured ; warranted for six yea.». 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
—— ents received for the same. Old pianos taken | 

in exchange; cash paid for the same. d-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos — 


tuned 
ao tnne Melodeons to Sabbath schools an 
Sea 2 sa Sat. Send for alaeen 
ted price list. 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Rovian 9 and Successor to Wm. B, Brapsury, 
Fectonp 8 betweenproedway andith Avenue. NY. 
aor tapunend ond illoughby Sts, Brooklyn: — 





WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder nA, | 
forsale. Warranted in 
beet oe re 


= ’ etc. 
foot,” Sunt th Just the thing for a school "Will we neta 
cheap. 


ome coer. as as new 
de visite 


| TOOTHACHE, 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other.’ 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Ve able 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in oo 
thirty years, and forcieanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannut be excelled, 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Centusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
anny reduces swelli stops bleeding, 

es discoloration and rapidly. 
LADIES: find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which i Td 
subject—notably ful 








the head, nausea vertigo, ke. Fi promptly 


ameliorates aud permanently heals ali 
ate at inflammations and ulcera- 


tio 
HEMOHHHOIDS or he ee yer in this the 
only immed a ultimate c 


mmediate relief an > 
Now case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long its regular use. 


VARIOOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

—— Th.» “saa It has no equal for per- 

it cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

Earache, Neuralgia and 

Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 


often permanently cured. 
Sof all —— who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 


mend it in their practice, We have letters of 
tion from hundreds of Physicians, 

many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
Soden its use for Swellings of ali kinds, 





sy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- | 


sus, simple and chronic ee = 


tarrh (tor — 7 it is a Ke. 
blains, Fro Fee “MY, - 


ae Ming r* , Chapped 
Mamie, Face, und indeed all manrer of 

iseuses. 

TOILET’ USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

| £C FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
_Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railronds and first Horsemen 


in New York City. It has noequal for®prains, | 


ess or Saddle Chafings, S&Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Laccrations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Cults, &c. Its rangeof action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract hen hewn been imitated. 
The ere article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each AF, Itis prepared | 
by the only fms living crys Hefuss sal | 
— how to prepare it use a! 
tions of itd Hasel 
ta article used by Physicians, aotine in the 
hospitals of th ofthis count and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, ont free MPANY oo Max to 
PONDS EXTRACT Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Philosophical 
_ Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illustrate all departasents of Physical Science,¥ 
Specialty ye sets ? os ‘or Common 





Magic ba ti and Stereop- 


ticons. 

Views from all Countries, and a gpeciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 

Views made to order at reasonaMle prices. Liste on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 

desse S. Cheyney, } 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. ) 

Successor to James M. Queen & Co. 


THISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


Nes 


733 Sunsow St, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 








pressure i | 


ct?” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mre. as the case may be. 





The New York S School Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. 8" Write name and address piainly. gay 
Name in full, here, 


Post Office, ‘‘ 


County, nis State, 


= Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
‘tered Letter. Address 


. E.L. KELLOGG &CO., 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 
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CY on ~ SS 
Bod Known. Estas Sect 1824 

















| AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN,’ 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
s@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Pri 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

@ A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 4%th STREET, NEW YORK crTYy, 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for @ep 

man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmanshig 
and Elocution. All of these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extrac 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gyme 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study session 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately untid 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~ritiag; ‘arithmetic and. 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patromw 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the ekill and 
fidelity of the teachers. Texms—$90, $100, $120, $160, €220 per annum, uccording to clase. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - + Principal, 


"It will be the aim of the odenal to ooevide nee an > adnentiott in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul; and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and whilc the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies wi!l be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to djetydyess, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those ‘entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflned women. 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annuin. 











This includes board, furnished 





reeelve Advertisements at eur —. 
) LOWEST CASH RATES. 


room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
LESSONS 
In Our LANGUAGE. 


DESIGNED 


To teach children English Grammar without ils technicalities, in a | 
common-sense way—intelligently, thoroughly, attractively. 

BY C. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D., 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION,” “ RHETORIC,” ETC. 


16mo, 180 pages. 


‘“‘ A student who goes carefully through this little book will under- | 
stand the construction of the English sentence better, and be readier | 
at correct speech and writing, than if he had studied Lindley Murray 


or coo LD BROWN for three years.’’—\. V. Daily Times. 


[Specimen Engraving.) 


THE BOOK 
on Language, de- 
velopes the sub- 
ject by object-les- 
sons on pictures. 
Does away with 
the formidable 
legion of inflec- 
tions and conjuga- 
tions, observations 
and 
Substitutes for dry 
verbal parsing an 


course of induc- 





Tae Country ScHoo.-Houser, 


tive Exercises, 
which none can go through without learning how to 


handle language. Deals, in a new and improved 


business correspondence, mercantile forms, etc. 


Try it, and you will use no other. 


The successful school-book of the season. Everywhere commended and 


everywhere going into use. Copies for examination mailed for 30 cents. 


Correspondence invited, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


exceptions, | 


practical way. with the principles of correct expres- | 


sion, analysis, punctuation, good style, oral criticism | 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Opposite City Hall Park. 


Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Seif-Measurement sent on application. 





JOSEPH GIJLLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, % JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE 


Sole Agent. 
t2@"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 





ESTERBROOK & C0 
FALCON PEN. 








Hours, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The — CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for “Circular, 





New Style of Gold Quill Pen, 





sas- Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly ‘for Stenographers 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
your statione ts ly y wil 2 
scna'one doven by mail on the reoopeof 73} AAMETICAN L. P. Co., 485 Bway, N.Y 
their safe deliv- 4.8 STANDARD. a . —— SS 
ery. 


| HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 
















PENS. 


| _ No. 505. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c, 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

| PACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





PENS, 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170—-351 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


| English Brussels, Three-Ply ‘and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 


Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORE, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
| United States free of charge. 
| s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J- A. BENDALL 


OPY YOUR mtr) Rare Chance For Teachers. 


Excelsior Co] Book. 
Made of Copyi x at 0 D 
Quicklyoopies any writing WITHOUT WateryPBESS, | “Phe Grand yet ne orld before Adamn.” Itz dste- 

US, used mysterious changes in becoming a 


or BR used at home, library or office, For Ladies | | less origin, Getting ant 
wishing to retain — of tetters, every fit baode for The wy onders and realities of 


pers ie be ty pet dene, Ee travelers.it is Plan as hewn ty by So plain, clear and easily under- 


Science. 
‘raid will send sapdpece | 7 oa o- pe gh oh with Ly Stro; commendations. 
Book, he am BY MAIL to any address.’ , We | ey , comp Ginna 
refer to aby Commerteial Agen: fe coc for Pan ets Se Wotan 
fone to EXCH ™> 

Dearborn St cage, Ills. 
AGENTS ‘adted. : 








i101 25 a day sure made by Agents selling 











our © ——, Picture and 
rth 
aday at home. Agents wan t $4 sent ® ote, Tbestrated Cats os 
$ 1 2 terms free, TRUE & CO,, Ameorsa, Guus and 4. H. UFFORD'S” One, BOSTON. [Estab’d 1890 
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